











sbe would never have dropped the veil. I knew Mr. Lorimer 80 slightly | insult to the latter which must inevitably make itse 
I y e iteclf felt. Mr. Lorimer 
that I bad little ground for speculation, so far as he was personally cou- | himself was an edmirable host, so kind and skilful in bis kindness, that 
oust ; but I knew that Isabel had married—from respect, she said ; and | even I, predi to nervous shyness of him, 6000 felt at ease. Nor 
could not help remembering how, even wich the solema nuptial vows | mast it be supposed that there was any failare of outward respect to- 
in her ear, and enunciated, too, with a tremuloas ion, she had turned | wards his wife ; he never avoided addressing her or referring to ber opinion 
her — head from altar and priest to mark the ample flow of her sa- | wheuever it was natural to do so; but it was the averted or chil 
tin and costly veil. Some might have calied it a charming | look, the tones untouched by an accent of tenderoess, from which I drew 
naiveé ; but it did not seem so to me, nor was I one of those who fondled | my conclusions. How different from the weddiag-moraing! thought I ; 
and her-—-ber hasband among the rest—for the clear calm tones | ay, oue part of the prophecy was fulfilled—the hot love was cold enough 
in which she had spoken her own responses. I did not like it; there | now. 
was depth enough in Isabel’s natare to have made her forget her bridal-| I was very glad when dinner was over, and we rose to retire to the 
suit, and to have stifled ia whivpers her bell-like voice, had her beart drawing-room, aad stili more so whea Mrs, Vivian announced that she 
been true to her words. When I looked from her husband's flushed face | was uoder the painful necessity of leaving us for an hour or so, to make 
and eyes, which glowed when they feli upon her, to her cool cheek and | arrangements for her departure on the morrow. 
smiling lips, 1 made an old woman’s inward augury of ill: “ Hot love| I was very anxious now to question Isabel. bat I found such was not her 
soon grows cold,” said I to myself; “ and she, poor child, is not in love | present intention. 
all. God t the flame may never break out of bounds!” To| “Let us go to the nursery,” she said; “I always see the babies put 
speak truly, the last was my present fear. I was not afraid of any out- | to bed,” 
ward compromise of Isabel’s duty, for I relied upon the self-restraint of | However, when we reached the nursery, we found the children asleep, 
= mene * | her and ber pride of position ; but had sbe discovered that she | for dinner had been later on my account, and the nurse was rigorous 
: : was capable of loving as she never had loved, and that the object of that | about extinguishing them at the appointed hour. I had feared Isabel 
Li t erature love wae not her husband !—that a blessedness once possible, was now in | would have been a careless mother ; but as I watched her leasiag over 
o sight, but out of reach for ever? Then, again, came back the consola- | ber babes, the tears gathering ia her eyes as she gazed at them, I felt 
_ tory reflection, that she would never have owned it ; pride and shame | ashamed of my involuntary injustice. The baby lay in her bassinet— 
















































































































THE OLD SONG. would have sent ber silent to the grave ; and my heart ached involunta- | which was in that state of high toilet common now-a days to those charm- 
rily as I conceived that burning grief devouring ber in secret. ing receptacles—with its cherub face flasbed in healthy sleep, and one 
BY W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. a. all events, 1 would go. The ee day ; received Isabel's let- poe Fp a against the tiny mouth, Lily, in ber little white bed, 
! the old Song! how it throbs my brain, r saw my 3 t plete ; ¢ evening post carried her a e and motionless, looked like some lovely piece of moaumeatal scul, 
== + pone is mm adh and a feeling which is pain ; letter stating at what hour they might send to meet me at their railway | tare. I saw some deep passionate feeling was welling-up in Isabel’s heart 
Charming to life, to weird life, the things of by-gone years, station. Then I put on my bonnet, and made the best of my way to the | as she stood by her side, aud presently turning from her, she dismissed 
Till I see the distant landscape thro’ the mist of gathering tears : city, to tell her family of my visit, and receive their commissions. the servants down stuirs, saying to me in a forced tone of carelessness : 
Its bowery woodland-shadows, its happy summer leas, t was asultry evening in the beginniog of July, and the heat, dast, |“ You and I, dear aunt, will keep watch for a little while. I like some- 
A golden shore far-gleaming o’er a waste of haunted seas : and turmoil of the metropolis strack me oppressively. The cross of St. | times to spend a quiet hour with them thas.” 
‘And again, and yet again, Paul’s flamed in the rays of the blazing sua; the gay display of sammer| We were hardly alone before her self-command gave way; she sank 
Throbs the Son; g upon my brain, sitigetes tak —- noe —— pe may = — in = uo- poy 7 by the gen couch, ~ stifled sobs shook her from head 
i ! ght; and one put by, in pity, half in disgust, the droop- | to foot. I went gently up to her, stroked the bowed head without 
With a memory which is pleasare, and a feeling which is pain ——— “= —_~ upon _ attention y the importunate dome. speaking. My heart bled for ya I felt how bitter was the long sup- 
. ! ! mother’s lips it fell— my brother’s warehouse in full activity ; be himself was | pressed ang that was now fiading vent. 
) x ms nts i - Guyt awe lov’d 80 well “. paying commercial court to some important customer in one of the long| “ Come, dear child,” I said, let us sit down in this window-seat, and 
In the iaaly-li ted chamber of the mossy-gabled Grange, narrow alleys, formed by bales of goods which fronted the public door | talk your troubles over. I am sure they are oot irremediable.”’ 
Where the Ne eet about the walls in vexed eéry change ; by which I bad entered. He saw me at once, and directed me to await| She lifted up her wet pale face with a bitter smile. “I have but 
And the melody was with me in my dreams the night, his leisure in bis private counting-house with an air of undisguised asto- | one trouble, and you have discovered it already—my husband does not 
‘As the lily’s blossom holds the soft crystalline ishment at my app When he joined me, I told him briefly why | love me!” 
And again, aod yet again, I had come, for it was long since Robert and I had been on affectionate | 1 saw she watched me feverishly, in half hope of « disclaimer, but I could 
Throbs the Song upon my brain, terms. He appeared highly amused at the idea of my going to Morton | not give it. 
With a memory which is pleasure, and a feeling which is pain ! Leas. * There is some quarrel between you,” I began soothingly“ some 
a, we, > can =F want with you, Sarah—a quiet, dull, old soul | temporary alienation ;” but she wyyew Ge isively. 
! noon, e you 0 offence, I hope, but you mast wonder yourself; besides,| “ Not so, Aunt Sarah—not so! It is coufirmed indifference, the result, 
teed debdeingieetentsen— you will be like @ fish out of water in thelr grand house aud with their | he would tell you, of my own heartl hopeless inditf » for it 
Ah, I see the fair broad meadow ! ah, I hear the distant stream! fine — You have no notion of the style they live ia?” is the hard cold of former heat!” 
Ab, I feel once more the Presence of a brief love-lighted Dream ! 1 quietly : “If 1 bad not, it was from no want of information on| “Poor Isabel!” I said, “ and you love him now?” 
And I know that eyes of sunshine, and locks of wreathéd gold, the subject, and that 1 had every confidence that I should not commit | She stooped down and kissed Lily with concentrated passion. “I would 
And tiny feet, and bosom sweet are pleasant to behold ! myself in his daughter’s house ;” and then I went up stairs to see her | consent to lay her in her grave, if over that grave he would look as he 
And again, and yet again, sisters. used to look, and speak to me as he once spoke.” 
Tb the Song upon my brain, It was the same story over again—unbounded surprise and witlees| But I must not go over — spoken word, but tell in brief what Isabel 
With a memory which is pleasure, and a feeling which is pain! conjecture. 1 bad to listen for the hundredth time to a recital of “how | told me ia vebement detail. It may be other youvug wives may learn a 
: talage were done ot Merten, Lean end they conned to chase thet cnstion Gam. bi, “ iil ik a ly , 
shiftin er’s apprehension that I should find this splendour quite too mach married with a very superficial kaow er busband’s 
eso mens wt ee the — of 1. bright; | for me. re they had no instructions to one beyond = entreaty to | character, after a brief acquaintance. He courted fer from a position 
And the dancers all are merry, till a voice, most soft and clear, write and tell them “ how it all struck me at first sight, and how I got | cunsiderably higher than ber own, which dazzled her ambition, added to 
Rises upon the sudden bush, aod gladdens every ear! on with Mr. Lorimer,” I was soon back again on my homeward way. which he was passionately in love with her, and worsbipped at her foot- “ei 
Then vanish soon the dancers,—and lights, and gems, and flowers,— How it all struck me at first sight I well remember! A heavy storm | stool. It was a dangerous incense be offered. Isabel bad many floc + 
And wrath-like flit before me the anremembered Hours, in the morning bad cooled the air and laid the dust, and after the re- | qualities, but her education had been unfortunate ; she had always been om 
As again, and yet again, straint of my journey, 1 enjoyed keenly the unaccustomed luxury of re- | greatly flattered and indulged in her own circle, and she took ber lover's # 
Throbe the Song upon my brain. clining at my ease in a luxurious carriage as it rolled rapidly over well- | devotion as a matter of course, accepting as her right all his lavish libe- ie 
With a memory which is pleasure, and a feeling which is pain! kept roads through the nob‘e fir-plantations I heard were Mr. Lorimer’s | rality, and seeming to take it for granted that nothing more was required 1 
t especial pride. How exquisitely the slender spires of the trees stood oat . her ee aa a4 wens : owe the —— offered. rae a ih 
against the roseate amber of the sky ; how gratefully the eye rested on | than all, she mar without love, yet deceivi c. Lorimer wi ¥ | 
ya ah age le 9 vt hee os ee ye — A their stately layers of green shade! Now a squirrel darted into mo- | impression that she loved him. I rather think she deceived herself, say- 
Tho’ a death-song, very mournfal, it creeps o’er many a grave, mentary view, which was a charming vision to my citizen-sight, as were | ing she had a great respect for him; that she loved bim, she supposed, e 
As o'er the wreck-drift moves, and weeps ever-murmurous wave, also the mercurial rabbits that at every point appeared and vanished | as much as she could love any man. Poor girl, vain, selfish, and igno- 
Yet, O days of vanieh’d joyaunce! O hoars of past delight! with incredible swiftness. rant of the world, she was weak enough to estimate her der at the i 
How soon would ye have away—past into silent night, “ Yon can see the house now, ma’m, throug) the trees,” said the coach- | exaggerated price ber over put upoa it, and to believe the glamour 
t again, and yet again, mao, civilly turning round to indicate it. 1 could, and a grand old | would last! 
Throbs the upon my brain place it seemed to me—grander even then my tutored expectations. I| But mea eoon wake up from these illusions ; it isonly fora time thata 4 
With a memory which is pleasure, and a feeling which is pain ! don’t know in what style or of what date it was ; its ample front looked | husband can deceive himself that he is loved, unless the wife be a con- ka 





to me like the facade of a Greek temple, only the Portland stone was | summate hypocrite, or he an uxorious fool. Mr. Lorimer continued to 

reddened with age, and was almost covered with a dense but close-cat | adore his beautiful young wife, until the first biiadoess of p.ssion hay- 

BERTHA. growth f Sp Semuinging with the -— 1 festoons of _ Virginia ing cleared away, he began to perceive she was exacting aud unrespon- 

. terrace on wh front opened, ‘nised | sive. , 
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There's a light in ber casement blinking mind, that I received bat a very general impression of any other external | acted. To be the supreme consideration, for my will to take precedence 
Still through the village gloom. object. 
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of his, was what I bad expected and claimed, and it never occarred to 

Of what is my Bertha , I was just conscious of green lawn stretching its velvet plain beyond ano to foal ppatetel bon bie tndaigenen ot to menden os. Wis Secbanranee; 
There, in her silent room ; my range of sight—of an antique Gower-qnates glowing with vivid dyes, | moreover, I did not love him then, and I began to weary of his atten- 
feasts and breathing a perfume exquisitely sweet delicate—of the park | tious, to sicken of his perpetual companionship. I suppose I scarcely 

Asiaing with onl hewmen Hy beyond the Tistant fence, and the deer peeping timidly between the | tried to hide my impatience, for 1 was #0 besotted, that I believed he 


must always love me. 


A wandering. wondering muser, “ About this time, his sister, Mrs. Vivian, came firat to stay with us, 


TeSene th tion that Mr. Lorimer’ til 
Staving off prayer and rest ; I could aot help the reflection that Mr. Lorimer’s mercantile connec- 
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tion must indeed 7 = ——_ .~ —— ve scale, to have per- I doubt - she moe brother's Ly ayaa se Mau i 
mitted him in ear le to mself the possessor of so fine an isa maa, with a sufficient sense own excellence and : 
Wit ber Shee gene nies Mantng entate. 2 eligitility ; and it was impossible for him, wheo he began to reflect, not iN 
Still in her virgin ear, . Iwasso eager to get my first glimpse of Isabel, that I was on the | to ‘er how much he had bestowed upon me, and tuat IL had not even 1 
With ber mother’s kiss still pressing point of overlooking the counter of my host, who came down the steps | paid him with my love! I don’t know bow it was I was blind to the a 
Her forehead of marble clear ; to hand me from the carriage. He spoke to me se kindly that I won- | gradual change in my husband’s maaner, obvious of the ivflueace which oF 
. P dered at my former impression of his coldness and stiffaess. was working against my happiness ; but it was so, It was over Lily’s j 
With a new day’s history inking “Tam so traly pleased to see you here at last,” he said ; “and 80, you | cradle that I first awoke to a consci of my position. I: bad been uF 
Ite mark on ber soul 80 white— may be sure, is Isabel.” Silly old woman as I was, I was looking out | a great disappointment to both of us that she was a girl, to me, I think, 
Of what is my Bertha thinking for some indication how matters stood between them, aod I fancied I | especially. One day, I was bewailing her sex very weakly, and felt sur- 
Ere she pats out her light? could detect a change from the cordiality of bis tone the moment be men- | prised tbat be did not join in the lamentation. 
tioned his wife’s name. He led me up to where she stood smiling to| ‘‘‘ Are not you disappointed too?’ I asked. 
Perchance of the last new novel, receive me, and placed my hand in hers. “I hope,” he added, “you| ‘‘ Yes,’ he said coldly ; ‘ but my disappointment is irretrievable, and 
lws heroine’s £ poy pain, will be able to enjoy yourself with us ;” wnd then, as if he considered bis | dates furvber back. Try and love your baby, Isabel, if you can.’ 
Of love ia a or hovel, duty done, he turned, and went into the house. He bad not looked at| ‘These words fell upon me like  thunder-bolt; I suddenly saw my 
A castle in air or in Spaint Isabel as he epoke, or he could not have failed to have seen in her eyes | whole conduct in its true light, and in all its consequences ; but it was 
P a wistful expression, which touched me deeply, for it seemed to plead for | too late! From the momeut I was forced to realise the idea that he had 
Perchance of the minister's sermon, his notice ; and he went away without a word, which certainly would | ceased to love me, I received a vivid conviction of the value of his love. 
The air of a favourite dance, not have been the case if cordiality and affection subsided between them. | I came dowa from my seclusion to find him, as you see him now, coldly ( 
Her last week's lesson in German, . I turned and gazed at Isabel, who stood watching me attentively, | considerate, punctiliously attentive ; but he no longer sought my s0- 4 
Her bonnet that’s coming from France! and still holding my hand in hers precisely as her husband had placed | eiety, or welcomed my coming with smiles. 
. it. “Why, child, how beautiful you have grown!” I said, involan-| “1 cannot tell you the effect this change had pon my wayward heart ; z 
Perchance of # young thm or 4 # tarily ; “and bow stately stand the queen of this fair demesne! What! | besides, it seemed dreadful not to be loved by one’s husband. Ia my taro, of 
On words like “ mother,” and “ wife, not a word or a kiss for the old aunt-mother?” Io a moment, ber lovely | I began to love bim passionately, to wait upon his words, to court bis at- ab 
A child eoul’s innocent scheming, arms were round my neck, and she was showering kisses upon me. | | tention, even to solicit his eadearmenute, for bis colduess maddened me. ne 
To guess at the riddle of Lite? was affected by the convulsive pressure of her embrace, and the speech- | Perbaps | might bave succeeded if we bad beea left alone, but Caroline a 
leseness of ber emotion, and I tried to release myself playfully. * Jast | Vivian was always with us. Her presence and influence ruined every- ¥ 
Perbaps of her dinner—her brother— as of old, reckless of finery!” I said. “ Alas! for my new cloak and | thing. Previously, sbe bad seen my hasband’s devotion and my neglect 
The state of ber soul or her shaw! ; bonnet. Take me up stairs, my dear, aod show me the children.” | at their full, aud no doubt all she bad said to bim then of his bi +4 
Perhaps of myself or some other— Thereupon, suddenly composed, she drew out from bebind ber, with a | and my worthlessness, was beariog now its abundant fruit. 1 could not ue 
Perhaps of nothing at all! Pact WakD. | charming gesture, a pretty snowdrop of a child, who bad been clinging | eodure ber to see bow our position was reversed and what I was suffer- 7 1 
—=fa— timidly to her dress, amidst the ample folds of which she had hitherto | ing. I coald not eue for her to see me rejected ; aud during the munths iE 
been effectually concealed. she stayed with us, I tried to act my former part as closely as possible. iE 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. “Here ie one of my darlings : Lily I call her, because she is 90 white. So mad was I io m false pride, that I have sacrificed the bappiness of a 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. L The other is asleep. But come; I keep you standing; we will shew | all my life to it. I succeeded so well in that miserable game, that I de- i 
E Aunt Sarah her room.” She caught up the ebild in ber arms—lithe and | ceived both him and ber. I left them constantly to their own society, while 
I was not much surprised to receive, one morning, a letter from | tall, the weight seemed of no account to her—and preceded me up stairs | [ was thirsting for ove hour of his. I rode, drove, Visited. according to my 
my niece, Mrs. , although she had sever written since her mar- | with such a firm yet light step that I followed ber movements with ad- | owa convenience and leisure. 1 consulted my busband’s inclioations 
riage—nearly four years ago—nor did the contents of her letter excite | miration. How the promise of the girl bad fulfilled itself io the woman ! | Jess than in former times. I justly laid myeelf open to Caroline’s inter- 
mach ment in my mind, different as it was from the undeviating | She had always been —s pretty, but her beauty seemed to me to | fc rence and reproacbes, but I would not bear them. Violent ecenes fol- 
accounts I had always received of her ness and prosperity. I was/| have a higher character now. She bad quite ree d her comp , | lowed, untii Maurice bimself silenced ber. He wanted no champion of 
unspeakably grieved, to be sure ; but I bad always had my doubts about | and, staying with me while I dressed for dinner, asked me @ bundred | his bappiuess, be said ; expostulation and reproach would not transform 
the sincerity of her protestations, for I koew the vain, proad heart of | questions concerning ber old bome and family. I could see she was | my nature, or give him the wife be bad expected—no third persoa could 
the girl, and that to own herself disappointed, would seem to her humili- | afraid of my taking the initiative, but I had no idea of being so pre- | lighten the lot be bad to bear. The night Caroline weat away, I threw 
ation and defeat. mature. myself at his feet-—I besought bim to love me—to believe that I loved 
I did not overlook the remembrance that ber sisters had visited ber,| The reader of an old woman’s story will readily excuse all euperflaous | him. Men are not impulsive, incoasistent, demonstrative, like us, and 
and brought back glowing accounts of her felicity ; bat, then, a fine house | detail. I must describe trifes with the minuteoess of a three-volumed | be could not underetand such He called it caprice, policy, 
and large establishment made up their estimate of a ay es novel. Saffice it, all around me proved that wealth and good taste had | bypoorisy—s.id I bad wora out his reg j reminded me of this and 
and so long as everything seemed smooth and courteous between the | combined to give my Isabel a bome that should bave been an elysiam ; | that—careless words, selfish actions, waich I bad forgotteo, but ” bad 
— they would never look further or deeper. Howhbeit, here was Isa- | and that before the first dinner-bour was over, 1 was convinced that Mr. | brooded over in silent bitterness and disappointment. Alus' alas how 
"a counter-statement : Lorimer bad survived his love for his wife, te ay her no longer | black the catalogue appeared ! 
“ Dear Aunt Sarab,” ran the letter, “ will you leave home, and come | but as an elegant appendage to his house and I saw, too, tnat| “ The tale is uearly told out, Aunt Sarab. Since then, things have 
and stay with us foratime? The bouse is quiet ; the summer is in its | Ixabel was miserable beneath ber cold and indifferent d { gone on worse and worse. His propriety and coldvess bave been always 





; and it will be euch » plearure to me. Do come in spite of ob-| Heavens! bow every trace of the impulsive, self confident girl seemed | the same, while my couduct has been actuated by passion. grief, aad re- 
for I am unhappy, and want to consult you. To whom else can | vanished) but the cause of the coldness and the wife's dieappoint | seotment, perpetually at strife. By turns, 1 am orgiectiul and disdain- 
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look?” ment I could not guess. With whom lay the viame? We were not alone | ful, reproacbful and imploring. 1 love bim pow as he bever loved me. 

So, though I felt it rather hard to leave my pretty cottage and flower- | at the table. I found that Mrs. Vivian, Mr. Lorimer’s only sister, was a | His patience and temperance appear to me admirable in ibe midst of 
garden, at the pleasantest season of year, and still more so, to break | guest as well as myself. This lady did not me at all; ber mao-| wy misery, for the uvcertainty of my temper, avd the discomfort of our 
off my old ways and habits of life, fitted me there like a glove, I| ners were at once haughty and careless, and it almost seemed to me that | relations, embitter bis lile. ‘clive bas been ovce more aun 
grates t» lose 60 Gas naeeingienipennnem ie 5 anenp anx- | in ber attentive solicitade for her brother, to whom all ber cocverration | the last week or two; and perbaps now ber presence does good, for it 
‘ous about 


thought some conjugal crisis mast have occurred, or ' was addressed, and her measured civilities to Isabel, there was a lurking forces me to a measure of quiet and consistency. 
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“ To-morrow, my husband leaves me for Glasgow on important affairs. 
I half thiok everything is not going right in bis business connection, bat 
he never talks ou the subject, only he looks harassed beyond his wont. 
He said be might be a month or two absent ; and so, Aunt Sarah, as my 
misery was gettiog intolerable, I thought I would send for you. Now. 
what comfort have you to give me?” 

Poor Isabel! I could but clasp ber in my arms, and try to soothe ber 
by my affection. What chance she had of regaining the bapp © 
bad so recklessly squandered, I felt very incompeteut to decide, owing 
to my slight knowledge of Mr. Lorimer’s character, and his immediate 
departure would preclude the possibility of my forming a judgment. 
“ Bat, my dearest child,” I argued, “ one thing appears to me absolutely 
certain, that a man like your husband, with quick perceptions and sensi- 
bility, can never resist the influence of your love and duty, if you will | 
but try and regulate their exercise. You must carn his respect, con 
strain bis affection, and time mast give you the victory. Prove your- 
self worthy to be loved, Isabel, and he will love you.” : 

“I cannot wait,” said Isabel, clasping her bands ; “I want it at once 
—to-morrow—now! I sball never win it on system. But it grows 
dark, dear aunt ; we must go dowa stairs. Come with me to wy dress- 
ing-room till 1 can find nerve and composure to meet them again.” 


—=__— 


FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER. 
BY LASCELLES WRAXALL. 

The celebration of the centennial anniversary of the German poet, 
Sebiller, has jast occupied the attention of the whole civilised world. 
Wherever the German tongue is employed, the 10th of November last 
was regarded as a festival, for just one hundred years before the poet par 
excellence, the German Shakespeare, was born to the nation. And such 
recognition Schiller fully merited, by a life devoted to the intellectual 
welfare of his country, and its emancipation from the tramme!s of false 
taste. Schiller was one of the first to arouse bis nation from the prosaic 
sloth and realistic tendencies into which it had fallen, through its adhe- 
rence to the full-bottom periwigged style of the French classics, and 
proved, beyond possibility of dispate, that the German was not a barbar- 
ous language, solely adapted for the lower classes, but possessed of a s0- 
norousness and poetic vigour to a degree only inferior to the Spanish. 
Thinking that the life-history of such a man may prove interesting to my 
readers, I have strung ther the resulis of my random reading, and 
can only refer those who wish to go more deeply into the subject to Pal- 
leske’s Tite of Schiller, an excellent paraphrase of which has just been 
published by Messrs. Longman & Co. 

But apart from the history of the poet's life, there is something worth 
studying in the resolute will with which he overcame obstacles that 
would have daunted a man of coarser clay. Schiller was never the 
spoiled child of fortune ; on the contrary, he bad to endure a rough 
straggle with necessity, and to this may probably be ascribed his prema- 
ture death. But in vain may we search through his writings for any 
pas against the injustice of fate, which he endured with noble and 
manly dignity. He found exactly what he describes the poet’s lot to be 
io hie magnificent poem, “ The D.vision of the Earth.” For what the | 
earth refused him, be sought a compensation in that Heaven which the | 
poetic art unfolded to him. 

Io Schiller, origia and education thorougbly thwarted the deve!opment | 
of the divine afflatus which inspired him. His father bad served in the | 
Dake of Wiirtemberg’s army, first as chirargeon, then as officer, and, on | 
his retirement with captain's rank, was placed in charge of the gardens | 
at the Ducal palace, the Solitude. Active, straightforward, and auimated 
My sincere piety, the old soldier sought to supply the defects of bis early | 

jacation by carefal study, and was, probably, as bappy as a man of bis | 
character could be when attached to a dissolute Court. He had married, | 
at Marbach, the daughter of Master-Baker Kodweiss, and found in ber a 
virtuous and thoroughly 4 ticated wile, si ly attached 
husband and children, but nothing beyond. In 1765 they emigrated to 
the village of Lorch, where the subject of my memoir enjoyed for three | 
years the instruction of the excellent Pastor Moser, whose more celebrated 
son was bis most intimate friend. The result was that young Socbiller | 
formed a violent fancy for the clerical profession, which an ukase of the 
Grand Dake soon uipped in the bud. 

In 1768 the family went to reside at Ludwigsburg, where the lad visited | 
& theatre for the first time. He is described to us by contemporaries as. 
& merry, good-hearted boy, fond of youthful tricks, but eo distinguished | 
A his ress in bis studies that bis fame even reached the ears of the | 

uke. The monarch had just founded an educational establish- 
ment at Stuttgardt, which, ander the name of the Car) Schule, has be- 
come the nursing mother of many celebrated men. Very sensibly he | 
selected for bis first pupils the sone of meritorious officers, and among 
them was Frederick Schiller. Father and son yielded powtiting’y 
enough to the Ducal “ sic volo sic jubeo,” as the school was not adap: 
to train a sucking priest, but, as opposition was futile, the young gentle- 
man selected the law as bis profession, and studied it for two years after 
his admission in 1773, in a state of sallen rebellion. Hence, when the 
school was enlarged to receive another of the masculine graces, in the 
shape of Physic, Schiller turned to this, and in 1780 wrote a masterly | 
thesis “ On the Connexion between Man’s Physical and Mental Nature,” 
which procured bim an appointment as assi army surgeon. 

But the school was not suited to the scholar; although the atest | 
attention was paid to science, and the students were tarned out in fingt- 
rate condition, woe betide the unhappy wight who dared to dally with 
the Muses. The Duke, whenever be heard of such backsliding, usaally 
exhibited a dose of stick with his own royal hand, to knock the nonsense | 
out of the culprit. Another thing that annoyed Schiller was the strict | 
military we wom A maintained in the school, against which his soul re-) 
volted. He 
pulse. And yet, at this very moment, the regeneration of German po- | 
etry was being effected by Githe and bis admirers, With great difficulty 
Schiller succeeded in procuring a copy of “ Gitz Von Berlichingen,” and 
his tutor, Abel, afterwards Bishop of Schiinthal, lent him a “ Shak- 























| University of Jena. With much hesitation the young mao accepted it, 


Carlos,” the first portion of which he published ia a periodical called | 
of Darmstadt, he 


“Thalia.” While reading hie play before the Court 


attracted the attention of the Duke of Saxe Weimar, a really enlightened 
patron of the arte, who happened to be present, and secared in him a 
life-friend. Ere long, theatrical squabbles compelled Schiller to quit 
Maonbeim, and in 1785, we find bim living securely in the village of 
Goblis, near Leipzig. Now that he is dead, the Scbiller Committee has 
purchased the house his presence consecrated, as if wisbful to atone for 
the neglect he endured during bis life-time. Here it was that he wrote 
his exquisite “ Hymn of Joy ;”’ and a tablet indicates the exact spot 
where be sat when writing it. The poet many times wanted bread, and 
the next generation has given him a stone. 

Bat comparatively brighter times now awaited the poet ; he received 
an invitation to Dresdeo, and a wew period of bis life was developed. 
Experience and reflection had toned down youthful feelings, and reason 
pat forth ber claims to guide imagination. “ Don Carlos’ was remo- 
delled and the glorivus tragedy completed. Schiller pat bimself for- 
ward as the champion of menta! liberty and national rights, and this was 
never forgiven him by the short sighted bigots, clerical and monarchical, 
who fancied, and still fancy, they can ery “ halt!” to social progress. 
Poor idiots! they are like Mrs. Partington, trying to keep the ocean out 
with a besom. The study of history which “ Don Carlos” ioned 


Bat with this difference ; the blacksmith completes his task and receives 
his well earned honorarium : but how is it with the poet? In most cases 
merits are not ised till after his death ; he toils, inwardly rejoic- 
ing, and sbuffies off his mortal coil, gladly, in the hope that his death may 
prove his birth to fame. 

Still, I do not thiak that we shall again have an instance of such blind- 
ness a8 was Schiller’s lot. Now-a-days. the world hails with rapture a 
real poet, and in its eager baste too often welcomes a man of counterfeit 
presentments. The fault, indeed, appears to be that we deal too kindly by 
our poets—we insist on their verses having the ring of the trae metal, 
when they are too often as tinkling brass. But this is an evil that will 
cure itself, and we may feel assured that if ever a Schiller were to start 
up suddenly among us be would bave no reason to expect the fate of 
Chatterton. But, then, the question arises, “ Shall we ever hare an Eng- 
lish Schiller?” Tam afraid not; but we can at any rate console our- 
selves with the reflection that we have had a Shakspeare, who is quite 
sufficient for any country of decent'y moderate pretensions. 

To lasion, I offer my most hearty commendations to the Germans 





led the author to write bis “ Insurrection of the Netherlands,” one of 
the most valaable contributions we still possess to the history of that 
turbulent era. He inexorabiy exposed the Dake of Alba on the pillory 
of es execration, aod the lerson was not without its effect. 
be sensation Cagliostro was producing in France. next seemed to 
Schiller suitable matter for a romance, and thus the “ Ghost-seer’’ origi- 
nated. The vividness of the description, and the confident tone which 
imparted to this work poetical truth, led many persons to the belief that 
the story was founded oa facts, and the author was so pestered by in- | 
quirers, that he got sick of the task, and the story was consequently left | 
unfinished. From Dresden Sebiller proceeded in 1787 to Weimar. 
Gothe was at that time in [taly, bat Herder and Wieland received the 
poet with a sympathizing affection, that did his heart good. To retara 
their kinduess, Schiller wrote for the German Mercury, a pet-hobby of 
Wieland, many glorious poems, among which | may specially hold ap 
* Toe Gods of Greece,” and “ The Artists.”’ In 1788, he visited his 
first patroness the Baroness Von Wo Jzogeo at Bauerbach, and formed 
the acquaintance of his fature wife, Charlotte Von Legenfeld , who was ex- 
actly suited for a poet’s wife. Ia one thing Schiller was happy ; bis was 
not the beart to sivg “ I've kissed and I’ve prattied with fifty fair maids,’’ 
—where he loved, he loved deeply ; and he attained the greatest happi- 
ness fallible man can kuow,—he found a wife who could appreciate bim 
—and while proud to share in his triamphs, ever ready to congole him in 
the dark hours, (and they were too many) of depression. 
lt was here, too, that Schiller bad his first meeting with Githe; bat, 
strange to say, be felt a species of moral repulsion from him. Gihe 
was, before all, a practical man—to him the world was a fully expanded 
rose, while the younger poet regarded it as a bad, which had yet many 
glowing beauties to display. Still, the man of the world was a man of 
heart, however much disappoioted poetlings may try to run bim down, 
and he, ansolicited, procared Schiller the Professorship of History at the 


tor be was too modest not to kaow his own deficieocies, but he set to 
work with a will, increasing his knowledge, and, before loug, entered on 
his duties. On the principle of the guid pro quo, the professor need not 


for the spirit they have displayed in celebrating the memory of their 
at poet. I leave out of question all comparisons between him and 
dthe. for it is a subject that would lead me too far. I only regret that 
we, who are proud of our Saxon origin, do not take example by the Ger- 
mans, and institute similar festivals throughout the length aud breadth 
of the land in honour of our great men. 
——— 


COMIC DISEASES. 
BY J. HOLLINGSHEAD. 

No mad ass is now baited for the intense enjoyment of gentility and 
fashion ; no ball is now turned loose witn fireworks; no dog is now 
roasted alive, or allowed to fight; no rats are killed ; no badgers are 
drawn ; no cocks are allowed to spur each other into eternity ; the prize- 
ring has fallen inte contempt; the turf is rapidly following in the same 
direction ; the four-ia-hand club has just revived—the mere spectral 
shad~w of whht it was—and Hockley-io-the-Hole is buried fur ever 
from the public and admiring eye. 

There is an act'of parliament (so I am told) which effectually provides 
for the legal pro‘ection of damb avimals ; and there is a society (so I am 
also told) whose task it is to see that the act has something more than a 
mere passive existence. 

With all these aids to improve our superficial bamanity, and to re- 
gulate our conduct to the brute creation, it will naturally be supposed 
that we are a nation of geatle beings, who have given ourselves up en- 
tirely and unreservedly to the study of the fine arta, which has softened 
our conduct to a wonderful degree, and is never likely to allow us to 
become brutal. Never was a greater delasion indulged ia by a too 
credulous nation. We have transferred our bratality, not destroyed it ; 
and where it before found an iaferior field for its operation in the bodies 
of the animal creation, it now gloats without a blash or a twinge of con- 
science, upon the painful iaficmities which affict poor suffering hu- 
manity. 

Medical men have a method of classifying diseases; bat their cata- 





have been alarmed, for his salary amounted vo just 200 thalers or £32, 
bat he had four hundred pupils and the fees brought in something hand- 
some, according to German ideas. 

The professor's course of lectures was an event, for he actually dared 
to leave the old, well-trodden road of routine, and boldly attack the 
philosophy of history. He earnestly strove to teach Germans that they 
had @ past, and thus to prepare them for the present, which was advanc- 
ing with rapid strides. Possibly his teaching was not forgotten in the 
magnificent struggle of 1813, when a nation rose as one maa to crush the 
menacing authority of the modern Attila. Bat, as if he thoight that 
“ nought seemed done while ought remained to do,” the professor se- 
riously iaclined himself to the study of Greek, which he had neglected 


| in his youth. Hissins of omission begaa to find him out, so he set to 


work, resolutely, at the Greek playwrights, and the resalt was his 
translation of the “ Iphigenia fa Aulis,” aud a portion of the “ Phe- 
nisew.” Not satisfied with this, he translated two books of the Maeid, 
and began studying Kaat’s philosophy. No wonder that he died a 
beggar. 

Of course such a man as this, whom a trifle contented, so long as he 
could improve bis mind, set the crowning seal on his folly, by marrying 
the girl of his heart, in 1790. Perhaps he was not wrong : be had a de- 
cent income, as things went: and we all know that where there is 
enough for one, avether dees nat make ao much dlficrence. However 
this may be, he was the spoiled child of misortane, for, only a year after 
his marriage, he was attacked by a complaint of his lungs, which com- 
pelied him to resign his Professorate. For the honour of Germany, I am 
proud to state that the Duke of Holstein Augusteaburg settled on him a 
peasion of 2.000 thalera, or about £300 a-year, so that he might live at 
bis ease. Bat he was a poet, and, of course, impracticable ; so, instead 


of resting from his labours, he worked hard at “ Wallensteia,” and com- | 


pleted his “ History of the Thirty Years’ War.’’ It is carious that the 
first pablic recognition of his merits was that France made him an 
houorary citizen, but the excesses of the Revolution disgusted him, 
like so many other clever men, who could not recognise the intimat 

convection between cause and effect. 





In 1793, Schiller visited his home for the first time siace his evasion, | 


and was fortunate enough to find all well. The Dake, who was then ar- 


the past, and actually did not arrest the poet, whom the Fatherland re- 
garded with looks of love. For my part, I believe that the French Re- 
volution bad frightened him : his senile head felt shaky on bis shoulders, 
and he had not the slightest desire to come iato collision with his affec- 


speare.” The spark was applied to the powder mine. Schiller threw | tionate people. 
a his preapents pad follow the sae trac ot his genius. Poem | On bis return to Jena, Schiller started with Githe the “ Xenia,” | tifal son kicked me violently upon the bad leg, you woulda’t say so.” 


after poem poured from his facile pen ; he drew out the plan of an epic ; 
wrote his first tragedy, “ Coemo di Medici,” and had some floating ideas 
of his “ Robbers,” which was not brought out uotil 1780, when he bad 
quitted the Carl Schule. This, his earliest play, has been copiously 
abused, and I grant that it was the produce of an ill-regulated fancy ; 
but such s plenitude of youthful vigour, such a richness of ideas can 
hardly be found io any one of bis later dramas. The state of literature 
in Germany at that period was, however, much too ledger-ba ancing for 


| sort of poetical Saturday Review, a very Ishmael, whose hand was lifted 
| against everybody. Bat then, unfortuaately, everybody had a bit in 
| retura, and the poet made numerous enemies, which he could no: afford. 

Needle pricks in sufficient quantities will kill a giant—so Schiller found 


logue of miseries—their hand-book of pain—their index of suffering, is 
auything bat perfect. They can tell us what are epidemics, what are 

endemica, what are pulmonary complaints, what are acute, and what are 
| chronic disorders; but they are no guide to that small but important 
| division,—the Comic Diseases. 

No one, except farce-writers, low comedians, and comic artists would 
believe what an intensely fanny thing disease can be made’in the hands 
of @ man who thoroughly understands his audience. Sva sickness (not 
so much 4 disease as a passing complaint), if perly handled, is better 
than all the wit of Swift and all the humour of Smollet. Whoever failed 
to get a laugh from the picture of the stout man, with the raefal coun- 
tenance, staggering across the deck towards the side of the vessel? Who- 
ever thinks of women and children lying helplessly in a close and filthy 
hold, when he is enjoying the humour of a faint gasp for Stew—ard? 

People have died under this funny complaiat, upon long voyages, but 
they were evidently persons of very defective stamina, bent upon mak- 
ing themselves d e to their fellow- passengers. 

Caolera-morbas, as exhibited through its outward symptoms of vio- 
| lent stomach-ache, is always a safe card to play upon the comic stage, 
| when the dialogue begins to flag, and the interest of the situation has to 
be kept up by what is technically known as a little extra business. 

Listen to the conversation (sometimes rather animated), in the green- 
room of a theeire the morning. after the of a new piece, 
when the author and the manager are busily engaged in the judicious 
exercise of the Lae in pace 

“ What!” says the low comedian to the ry enig ¢ generally, “ cut out 
my stomach-ache in the second act! What have | got left?” 

The author is silent and bites his pen ; but the stage manager ventures 
upon a mild remonstrance. 

“No,” retaros the low comedian in a decided tone, walking out of 
the room, amongst the wings, upon the stage, “1 don’t go on in that 
act without my stomach-ache.” 

Then the old gentleman of the theatre, taking courage from his bro- 
ther-actor, stands up manfully for his gout, which “ went” so immensely 
with the audience on the previous night. 

“I hope, sir, you don’t intend to cat my gout.” 

a... have just come to that part, Mr. Gis.” replies the manager, 





: y 
was @ bora poet, and everything was done to stifle the im-| tiviog at the bad termivation of a worse reign, magnanimously condoned | “I can’t afford to lose a bit of it,” returns Mr. Gills, getting a lit- 


| tle excited. 


| “Iam afraid we most prane it down; it interferes with the action of 
the piece, and you don’t get mach out of it.” 


|= Doa‘t get much out of it!” almost shouts Mr. Gills. “Ifyou'd been 
| in front last night and bad heard the ehouts of applause when my undau- 


: “O yes,” breaks in the author at this point, “I think when boy kicks 
eg——”’ 

| ‘ Very well,” retaros the manager, “let it stand ; but what about the 
| tea-urn scene ?” 


to bis cost. Asa consolation, the poet set to work in 1796, earnestly,on| “O!” says Mr. Gills, with an air of affected resignation, “if you 
his glorious trilogy of “ Wallenstein.” The obstinate matter caused him | touch that, I'd better resign the part.” 


a 


| an immensity of trouble, but the task was 





Pp in| “It’s too long,” says the manager, firmly. 
| 1799, and raised Schiller to the topmost pianacle of fame. Asa relief; “Do you think so ?” 


” mildly inquires the author ; “ we may prune the 


iller to hope about findi blisher, so b ted the “ Robbers” | from the ardaous labour, he created, ia 1796, “ The Song of the Bell,” | dialogue a little, but the situation, in my humble opinion ought to be 
— a ors wethed gl and in the next year commenced a harmless rivalry with Githe in bal- preserved.” . v , . 


lad writing, on which point my readers ro | safely compare Bulwer’s| The situation is preserved, as a matter of course, and without prying 
| 


at his own expense. Schwan, an enlightened publisher, (Heaven save 
him asa rarity) discovered the merits of the prodaction, and recom- 
mended the author to adapt it for the stage. Tne Baron Von Dalberg, 
who at that time mao matters theatrical at Mannheim, agreed to 
perform it, and it was brought out in 1782, whea it produced a great sen- 


Schiller ballads, and Martia and Aytoua’s ads of Githe. 


| Bat, while earaing so mach empty praise, the solid puddiag remained stage. 
absent. Schiller was the best read poet of the day, and that was highly | quired to know what a popular dramatist will do with them. 


sation. Schiller was present, but be bad to pay for the triamph he ea-| satisfactory, bad he been a rich maa. Uafortunately, piracy rode ram- 
joyed by fourteen days’ arrest on bis retarn to Stutgardt, for being ab-| pant throughout Germany at that period. The successful author was 
sent without leave. The Dake considered the piece frivolous and daa-| P and repr in every dirty principality, containing half a 
gerous to morality—even to thrones, and hence he forbade bis regimen- | buodred inhabitants, and the first edition was the last, as far as the au- 





tal surgeon publishing anything that did not relate to bis particular shop. | tbor’s pocket was concerned. What a pity that oar proverbial philo- | 


This seutence was afierwards so far redaced, that the poet was allowed | Sopher bad not been treated in the same way! I w how he would 
to priat, on condition that he submitted his writings to bis master as| have liked an edition of his works to have beea published ia every Eag- 
censor. We can easily imagine that their ideas, running exactly con-| lish county, and bring him nothing in? od 
ver. rendered Schiller’s position insupportable. He longed to resiga| The magnificent success of “ Wallensteia” on every German stage 
his duties ; for he found that bis patients incurred extra risk in bis hands, | spurred the poet on to fresh exertions. Thoagh better fitted to keep bis 
and the ouly mode of excape was flight. After many heavy struggles, | bed, he would goon writing. He knew that the short span of his life 
Schiller made up bis miud, and left bis home and his country in Octo-| was meted out, and he decided on employing what was left in securing 
ber, 1782. One of his courtly biographers tells us that the Dake was too | his own immortality. Io 1800 appeared “ Mary Stuart ;” in the next 
noble to punish bis family in« of bim. For my part, I wish be bad ;| year “ The Maid of Orleans ;” the last being so fall of monarchical and 
for I cannot endure the thought that the glorious poet was in anything | right-minded principles, that it procured the author the distinguished 
beholden to the tyrant, who wanted to measure poetry by the corporal’s | honour of nobility—only that, and nothing more. g 
stick. | Bat all this was as nothing, compared with the mad excitement that 
Schiller had saved bimeelf for his nation ; for bis genius mast have | “ William Tell” aroused. Old men are still a who can describe the 
nr away in Stuttgardt. A lady, doubly noble by birth and by intel- | triamph Schiller obtained in 1804 by this play. It was first produced at 
ect offered him a haven of refuge. Her sons had been educated at the | Berlin, and the king was so delighted that he offered t 
Carl Schule, and she bad learoed from their narratives to sympathise | thalers, or about £450 a-year, if he would only come and reside perma- 
with the down-trodden Genius. Beneath the calm shelter of her roof,| nently in the capital of Prussia. Of course he declined—what would 
Schiller completed his play, “ The Conspiracy of Fiesco,” as well as| you have ?-—he was a poet. 
“ Cabal and Love,” and drew up the plan of “ Don Carlos.” | Bat the golden cord was broken. Schiller’s last effort was a tragedy 
Of course the young author wished bis plays to be performed, and ap- | on the subject of “ Demetrius,” the to the Russian throne, but 
to the director of the Mannheim Theatre, who already koew him | 0oly two acts were completed. Oa the 9th May, 1805, his band was 
vourably th the “ Robbers.” Unfortanately his voice was weak, | palsied by death, and thea everybody began | ting his pr 
and when he * Piesco,” the critics predicted an unanimous fiasco| fate. It was the old, sad story; had be but been treated in a manner 
(pray pardon the pun, such as it is). His Swabian dialect was atrocious, | worthy of bis talents he might bave continued for years to pour forth 


the author 3.000 








and one auditor after the other slipped away. Theo that glorious actor,| his masterpieces ; but the straggle against carking poverty was too | cases come from workhouses than from 


Iffand, came to the rescue: be snatched the manuscript from Schiller’s | mach for his sensitive mind. e laid bim down and died, convinced 


trembling bands, and read the play as if be were acting it. The excite- | that be had done bis manly devoir, and that he had been born too soon | not 


ment he produced was electrical, and the public endorsed the verdict of | for bis age. But, after all, is it not too often eo with the true poet—1 
the actors. | mean the man who is bora and not made; is it not with bim as with 
Schiller wae appointed theatrical poet, and worked hard at “Don! Longfellow’s “ Blacksmith,” 


| farther into the council of the green-room, we can easily imagine what 
it is. Given a tea-urn, and a gouty man upon the , and it is re- 


The gouty man, stout, red-faced, helpless, testy, and much padded abont 
the legs will be wheeled on in a chair by the comic servant, and fixed 
at the breakfast table. A tea-urn will then be brought in, foaming like 
| @ brewhouse copper, and _— upon the table, when the comic servant 
will withdraw. After a few seconds taken up with speaking, and the 
business of the table, the gouty man will find the water dripping ra- 
pidly from the tea-urn upon the worst of his two lame legs, which is to- 

| tally out of his power to move. 

The gouty man cannot reach a bell, and he knocks violently on the 
floor with a thick stick, the audience in the meantime roaring with 
delight, when they are made fully aware of the humour of the po- 
sition. After a most unwarrantable delay, the comic servant made bis 
appearance with anything but signs of pity and contrition upon his 
countenance. He pretends to be nearly bursting with half-concealed 
laughter, at which the audience shout in sympathy, and when he conde- 
scends to recover his speech, and addresses his icted master, who is 
suffering trom a painful disease, most painfully aggravated by the con- 
sequence of bie groes neglect, instead of asking pardon, as in duty bound, 
be says in the tone of an injured and unappreciated servant : “ Well, sir ; 
if I don’t give satisfaction, I'd better leave !” 

If the stage is a faithful reflex of the manners of the time (and we are 
bound to consider it so, according to the highest authorities) we bave 
small reason to congratulate ourselves upon the improvement in our bu- 
munity. Putting feeling out of the question, we may naturally ask what 
there is about gout which renders it so intensely, and so pre-eminently 
| comic? Small-pox, fevers. and broken limbs are never served up to 
| amuse an audience, although the whole put toge:her can scarcely equal 
| the pain and helplessness represented by gout. The pleasures of the ta- 
| ble are falsely fathered with the disease, although many more desperate 

. Gatherers of comic ma- 

terial bave either advanced too far in province of disease, or have 
penetrated far enough. There may be a wide, a fruitful, and a com- 

| paratively untouched field yet open to them, for mirth-provoking pur- 
{| poses. Rheumatism has many phases that might be readered amusing 
in the hands of a master. Indigestion bae been largely used ; but bilious 
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in their dramatic manifesta 
stage. Consumption has been well-worked on its sentimental side ; but 
there must be a comic aspect, if diligent searchers will only seek it. The 
e bas been represented to a British audience with very equivocal 
success, but the ering dramatist should not be disheartened by a 
single failure. Even the gout, well-used as it is, is not entirely an over- 
worked mine. For example. Men are constantly being brought before 
a magistrate for knocking their wives down, and jamping 
upon them. This is called a brutal assanit. nt the assaulter as 
suffering from the gout, and having his legs bandaged in exaggerated 
stage bolstere, and the assault disappears (except as regards the knocking 
down) ; the magistrate is lenient, the court is amused, and the ambitious 
police-case barrister, makes a capital bit, by his humorous description 

of a man trying to injure his wife with a pair of enormous poaltices. 
Why do the leading wits of the age linger idly at the half-way houses 
of death, and not push on their journey to its legitimate conclusion? If 
disease can be made funny, why not the last scene of all? Death is not 
always stratting in its dignified poses ; and many men have left the world 
with something marvelloualy like an anti-climax. To be rau-over by a 
peany ’bus, or blown up by a halfpenny steamboat, must surely furuish 

something to amuse the refiaed humanity of the nineteenth century. 

RR 
ETIQUETTE. 

Among the many wonderful inventions of the present day, there is 
none more curious or admirable than the great art of doing everything 
in the grandest possible way and on the noblest possible principles. 


fever is still virgin soil. Ague and yellow jaundice would be effective | it this is a rule that can benefit noone. A ba 
ons, and are perfectly novel to the English | morning coats a year will only be a bagman with. 


of good clothes on his back. A 
| bling bimeelf with any rales at all on the 
_ himself with the simple expedient of ordering a new coat when he wanted 
;one. Or we may take another example more strictly belonging 
| ®phere of manners. The author of the Habits of Good Society instructs his 
| Teaders that they should remember to smile when dancing a qua- 


Grille. Who are the people that require to be told that they ought | glory! 


not to look at their partners as if they were going to eat or spit on them? 
The instrnction cannot be of any use to a gentleman, for, without an: 
instruction, he would natura'ly maintain an appearance of decent civi- 
lity towards a lady with whom he was dancing. It must therefore be 
intended for some one not a gentleman, who would be likely to forget 
| it. It would be a curious sight to watch the changes of countenance un- 
dergone by a man who, having got half through a quadrille in oblivion 
| of this recommendation, should suddenly remember that it was a part of 
| his duty to grin at his partuer on Christian prince’ ples. 
| There certainly are some rules which were long ago laid dowa in old 
beoks of “ Etiquettee” that are easy to remember and worth knowing. 
It is quite right and possible to communicate the code of external de- 
coram to persons who have not the remotest pretensions to be ladies and 
| gentlemen. The author of Habits of Good Sociey knows that, in epite of 
| all his romantic bigbflying, he must communicate these rules and write 
| for this class if his book is to be practically useful. But he is ashamed 


| of so humble a task, and wil! not come to any of these simple directions | 


| without pages of sentiment or of jocose introduction. But when we get 
to the rules themselves, we see that be knows he has some rather com- 





When, for example, a person with some amount of superficial educati 

wisbes to earn a livelihood by keeping a cheap school, he would not 
dream of merely taking a big house in a bad situation, bargaining for 
assistance with one or two teachers, and announcing that be is ready to 
take pupils. This isthe prose account of what he actually does. But the 
taste and habits of the time require that he should throw a glow of 
poetry over the transaction. Accordingly, he by a stroke of bis pen 
makes bis decaying mansion into a College, appoints himself Principal, 
styles his assistants Professors, and advertises that although be happens 
to be able to instruct his scholars in a range of subjects requiring little 
short of omniscience to master, yet he thinks little of that, and wishes to 
rest his claim to public attention almost exclusively on the extraordi- 
nary moral influence which he can bring to bear on the youtbfal mind. 
There is scarcely any grade of a to which the art bas not now be- 
come familiar. Dancing-masters barbers, the object of so much an- 
qualified contempt in former times, now announce themselves as the be- 


P i to do, and must do it, just as the calisthenic dancing- 
| master really taps the toes into the right position, and the barber with 
| the cerebral wash really cuts bair. When we find this author laying 
| down that it is not good manners to squeeze the hand of a partner to 
| whom the dancer is a stranger, we know at once that he is addressing a 
| very humble order of readers, and that his prolusions about Christian 
| gentility are chiefly intended as consolations to himself for condescend- 
| ing to a not very noble or romantic task. But, however, mach his book 
| may be thus unnecessarily lengthened, the wide circulation of the radi- 
| mentary rules of etiquette is a good thing. All etiquette is a restraint 
| on the coarseness and sensuality of man ; and there is not the least fear 
| that the sort of Englishman who wants to be told not to squeeze a lady's 
| hand, or not to put his knife ia his mouth, should carry etiqaette to the 
| foolish extreme of priggishness. The motive to adopt these rales cn the 
| part of those who require to be told them is the sume motive which 
| makes them copy the dress of their superiors ; and as this isa very strong 


nefactors of mankind. The dancing master, by training boys and girls motive and very widely felt, there is no reason why, if the radimentary 


to turn out their toes on calisthentic principles, opens to them an avenue 


| rales of etiquette were known, they should not be obeyed. The good 


to social-enjoyment ; and the barber rubs into the heads of his patients | which obedience to them produces is tolerably obvious, It is not that 


a hair-wash eminently calculated to soothe the brain and promote placi- 
dity of temper. It is nataral, therefore, that those who make it their 
business to instruct their countrymen in manners and etiquette should 
follow the fashion, and be anxious to have it understood that they only | 
condeecend to draw up the rales of decent society because these rules | 
are based on religious and moral principles, and because a thorough | 
knowledge of them implies the highest refinement and the greatest noble- | 
ness of nature in those who are able to frame the code. A book has | 
lately been published, called the Habits of Good Society, in which the old | 
femiliar rules are expanded and poetized by means of this sort of fine | 
writing until they swell into a handsome volume. Of course this art of | 
idealizing an occupation ie, in some measure, akin to the ignoble art of | 
puffing ; but it is not quite true that all the fine talk which schoo!mas- 
ters, and dancing-masters, and teachers of etiquette employ, is simply 
used as a means of senaring fools. The talkers realiy like the talk them- | 
selves. They feel raised in the ecale of society. Exactly as a housemaid | 
seems to herself mach less beneath ber mistress if sbe lights the fires in a | 
silk gown, so a dancing-master feels recalled to the level of humanity if , 
he teaches on calisthenic principles ; and a gentleman who has agreed | 
with a bookseller to explain to gents that they onght not to eat peas 
with a knife, lays sawdust for bis pride to fall on by connecting this 
iece of wholesome advice with the Evideners of the Christian religion. | 

e must not quarrel with the times we live in, and when we have once | 
assured ourselves that all these grand expressions are only terms of de- 
mocratic surplusage, ¥e may reconcile ourselves to their use on account | 
of the harmless gratification they yield to those who employ them. 

We may, however, observé that one main foundation on which the 
idealized view of etiquette is based is a fallacy that has a tolerably wide 
circulation. This is the fallacy which teaches that, in order to be a gen- 
tleman, a man must necessarily be a good Christian. That this fallacy 
should prevail is a singular instance of the triumph which logic often 
has over the plainest teaching of daily experience. Not only is it « mat- 
ter of the most ordinary observation that bad men, and men of every 
kind of religion, are gentlemen, but the converse is equally evident, and 
any one may see that thousands of excellent Christians are not gentle- 
men. But reasoning comes to override these facts. If we examine what 
are the characteristic qualities of a gentleman, we find that none are 
more characteristic than consideration for the feelings of others, love of 
peace, modesty, and self-respect. But a Christian is taught to cultivate 
these very qualities, and to make them the chief guides of his conduct in 
his dealings with others. Therefore the most characteristic qualities of 
the gentleman and the Uhristian coincide. The inference is thence drawn, 
that to be a gentleman a man must be a Christian, although patent facts 
might have suggested that the real question was, how it comes that so- 
ciety pronounces a man to be the former although it is known that he is | 
not the latter? If this question is asked, the answer is obvious. Society 
only demands certain outward acts, and a particular outward bearing. 
These acts may be done, and this bearing acquired, from very different | 
motives, and society has nothing to do with motives. A donation to a 
charity is equally useful whether it proceeds from vanity or Rey: and | 

ood behaviour is exactly like the payment of money. he money 
is good, and the bebaviour may be good, although there is no real virtue 
at the bottom of paying the money or behaving well. It is a further | 
question why good behaviour is pronounced good, and how the standard | 
of society is fixed. There can be no single answer to this question, be- 
cause all those causes tend to fix the standard of society which tend to 
increase the sensibility and quickness of feeling of individuals. When } 
persons who are not occupied with roughiag the difficulties of life, and 
who have therefore time to let their thoughts dwell on what is elegant | 
and becoming, meet together constantly, they gain by practice a percep- 
tion of the delicate shades of thought, and of the expression of thought. 
They invent a mode of communicating thought, by which great topics | 
are often understood to be referred to without anything but an indirect 
hint being given. The power of language, the play of feeling, the cor- 
respondence of emotion, are thus almost indefinitely increased by the | 
augmentation of sensibility ; and a society which has attained a high de- 
gree of sensibility requires that those who mix in it should be able to 
understand and take part in the manifestations of this sensibility. But 
there is no moral or religious necessity for cultivating or acquiring this 
sensibility ; and therefore a man may be a very good Christian without 
being a gentleman. : 

Society has acquired the sensibility from which its finer graces pro- 
ceed by the accumulated efforts of many generations, and most per- 
sons who come up to the point of sensibility which is the standard of 
their generation Love begun to move in this direction from their cradle. 
The child,whose parents are within the circle of manners and cultivation 
begins, almost before it can speak, to be exposed to the infl of 
this circle. It finds that grown up servants treat it as, in some respects, 
their superior, and it catches from its mother the inflezions of language 
and the niceties of behaviour which she in her turn has been cultivating 
from her infancy. It is entirely impossible that all these influences 
should be analysed, drawn up inte formal rales, and put on paper. Still 
more impossible is it that a stranger to the circle of refinement should 
imbibe these inflaences merely by reading about them, Unconsciously | 
every one in every class of life feels their presence. The maid in her 
silk dress knows perfectly well that, however she may look like a lady, 
she never can be one. Of course, the influences of birth and early eda- 
cation are heightened in their effects by many su; ded and external 
causes. But these causes are all of a large stamp. Travelling, the ac- 
quisition of lan political activity, the cultivation of art, are the 
sort of things whieh really tell on the refinement both of society and of 
individuals ; and, altheugh be would have great difficulties to encounter, 
it is by no means pate that a person who had reached manhood in 
an inferior station might, by diligent attention to these instruments of | 
cultivation, and by taking every opportunity of getting the practical in- 
struction derived from companionship with gentlemen, become in time 
himself a gentleman. Bat it is hopeless to teach a man to be a geatle- 
man by laying down little rules external behaviour. We may see 
this by looking at the kind of rales that are laid down by teachers of 
etiquette, who wish to pass beyond the province of expounding the mere 
rudiments of decorum. One of the laws by the author of the 
volume to which we have referred is, that a man who wisbes to be a gen- 
tleman must have four new morning coats every year. On the face of 














the particular persons ceasing to be bearish become morally good, but 
society gains ; and the gain of society is, in a feeble and indirect way, 
the moral gain of some individuals. If all clases are free from manners 
that are offensive, it is easier for them to mix together, and the social 
union of classes is not only a political gain, bat must do good, though 
we can never say exactly who are the persons that profit by it. If tra- 
vellers go together in a railway carriage, it is a common benefit to all 
that the established rules of travelling should be observed. It promotes 
a feeling of kindliness and justice, and allays asperities of temper. So it 
is a good thing that at a suburban hop the gentlemen should not arrive 
at a squeezing intimacy in a single dacce. The respect of the sexes for 
each otber to lasveneedl and the tender uncertainties of affection are pro- 
longed, Bat this is the utmost that rules of etiquette can do. After a 
gent has learnt not to squeeze his partner, and even after he has attained 
the higher stage of smiling at her, be is not a gentleman, and, as he 
knows he is not, authors waste their time io telling bim that he is.— 
Saturday Review. 
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FAIR MARGUERITE. 
BY W. H. DAVENPORT. 
Come draw near to me, children, and listen to the story of the “ Fatr 
Marguerite.” 
Once upon a time—I do not choose to ke tied down to dates like a dull 
chronicler or mendacious historian, and, therefore, I say again—Once 


| upon a time, though everybody knows that I refer to the brave bright 


days when the elves, and the gnomes, and the dwarfs mixed with the sons 
and daughters of men, and the streams rippled a sweet music, and the 
seas murmured a high romance ; once upon a time, there lived in the 
land of Summershine a fair and radiant Princess, rightly named La Belle 
Marguerite, because she was pure as a pearl and fresh as a daisy—a pre- 
cious Marguerite, in ery deed. - 

Now the Princess Marguerite was an orphan, aid koew not thé ‘soft 
smile of a mother—never heard the wise talk of a father—was alone in the 
world, save that her innocence was her constant companion, and the 
angels were always hovering around her steps, near her, though unseen. 
And there was a good fairy, moreover, who watched ber closely, for she 
befriended the race of which Marguerite was the latest offshoot for many 
more years than I am able to think of. A wonderful fairy she was, too! 
She did not hide away in blue-bells, nor drink out of acorn cups ; she 
never rode through the air in an amethyst chariot drawn by winged 
steeds. She never purred about the Princess as a cat, nor leapt upon 
her robe in the guise of a frog—as fairies from all time have loved to do, 
Yet she was a wonderfal fairy, and accomplished greater marvels than 
all the gnomes of Elf-land! Her name was Prudence, and her aspect, 
though somewhat grave, was mild and benignant. And disguised as an 
aged gouvernante she shielded Marguerite from evil winds and evil days. 
She laid a spell upon the Castle where her lady dwelt, that no malign 
spirit should force an entrance, and she summoned thither her sister- 
fars, and caused them to assume the dresses, and perform the duties of 
pe ges, valet, maids of honour, cooks, housemaids, ecullions, and the 
like. 

So lovingly tended, so carefully watched, what wonder is it that when 
Marguerite reached the age of sixteen, she was as pure in mind as lovel 
in person ?—that the sweet impulses of her heart were in blest accord- 
ance with the dictates of her vigorous intellect 1—that her life was, so to 
speak, a divine melody responsive to all the exquisite Larmonies of 
flowers, and streams, and trees, and birds with which the Creative One 
has endowed Nature? that she thought all holy thoughts, and felt all gen- 
tle and tender feelings? Marguerite was, indeed, what every wise father 
would wish his daughter to be ;—innocent of worldly pleasures, her mind 
richly cultivated, her heart inspired by divine impulses,—“ a perfect wo- 
man nobly planned.” And now the Fairy Prudence bethought her that 
the Princess must be wedded to some one worthy of ber,—to some gal- 
lant, high-minded, great-hearted, chivalrous youth, who would make her 
love the law and blessing of his life. 

This, mind you, was a difficult task. 

And though I know the fairies were almost as powerful as poets, and 
could make heroes and heroines of almost all they wished, yet their power 
had its limits, and to effect for their favourites a happy marriage was then, 
as now, a matter ofextreme hazard. To link beauty with wealth—to 
ally rank to rank, to accomplish what the world would call “a good 
match,” the fairies found no more difficalt than do busy match-makers 
and intriguing mammas at the present day ; but to unite congenial souls, 
to ally the loving maiden to the faithfal swain ; to conclude a marriage 
which should be “ marriage of true minds,” and not of diamonds and rent- 
rolls, was then, as now, a task to make a fairy’s heart ache! It is true 
that, according to the fairy tales, they oftentimes succeeded, and we hear 
of Prince Bel and Lady Bella marrying, and “living happy ever after- 
wards ;” but it isa very long time ago—I take it—since the fairies in- 
terfered in match-making ! 

And here I pause to enquire, what has become of the fairies? Have 
the steam-engine and the railroad, the factory and the workhouse, driven 
them away into some distant baunts remote from the paths of men? 
Where is the kingly Oberon? Where the beautifal Titania? What bas 
become of sportive Puck? Will the delicate Ariel never again guide in- 
visible musicians through the haunted isle? Have we grown too wise, 
too sceptical, too curious? I fear so, and am sorry for it. I wish our 
children could still enjoy the magic of a fairy tale, and that our owa 
ears were not utterly deaf to the melody of fairy song. 


These be the pretty genii of the flow’rs, 

Daintily fed with vane and pure dew— 
Mid "a ph n herd ing 

King Oberon, and all his dar! crew, 
The darling puppets of romance’s view ; 
Fairies, and sprites, and goblin elves we call them, 
Famous for patronage of lovers true ; 
No barm they act, neither shall harm befal them, 
So do not thus with crabbed frown appal them. 

Well, the portrait of the Princess Marguerite having been taken with 
wonderful fidelity by the Sun, and copies carefully and exactly made, 
these were sent roand by the Fairy Pradence to the neighbouring knights 
and lords, and missives were also despatched in which the Fairy dwelt 





— 


n who wears four new | upon the excellent qualities of mind and heart possessed by tho fair Mar- 

an unnecessary change | guerite, and announced that if,on a day she named, they appeared in 

*ntlemaa would never think of trou- | fitting splendour before the Castle, its gates would suddenly open to one 
subject, and would content | of them—to him who might prove worthy of the Princese’s hand, 


Switt rolled the wheels of time. aud duly brought the memorable day 


to the | which was to witness Marguerite’s espousal. It was a summer’s day 


golden and genial, all sunshine, flowers, and masic! A day to fill the 
veins of earth with vigorous lite aod flash the waters with a purple 
A day whereon the birds carolled their lightest songs, and the 


| green leaves dallied lovingly with gentle winds! Bright was the caval- 





| 








y | cade which that day shone upoa, as it wound, with banners and trumpets, 


through the leafy woods, along the bank of the flowing river, aud ap the 
precipitous hill crowaed by the Castle of the Lady Marguerite! And 
she, too, looked out upon the courtly train from # latticed casement, and 
gazed with curious eye upon knight and squire, and page. 

Some were radiant in armour, which shone in the sunshine like molten 
gold, and mounted upon richly caparisoned steeds, they made, in truth, 
a very noble show. Others came in more pacific attire: in surcoats of 
velvet, in silks, laces, and feathers, with pearls sown broadcast upon 
their habiliments in honour of the Peer! of Ladies whom each desired to 
win. And each knight was attended by @ men-at-arms bearing a banner 
blazoned with his lord’s escochen, and a page who stood at his courser’s 
head. The inspiration of music was not wanting, for ic the train were 
many trumpeters and minstrels who kept up a goodly “ concord of sweet 
sounds,” and filled the woods with harmony. 

In a richly decorated gallery, erected near the Castle gate, sat the 
judges, who inquired of each knight as be presented himself, his name, 
his lineage, and the grounds on which he aspired to the Princess’s hand. 
The answers to the latter question were diverse enough. One plumed 
himself upon his generosity, auother on his valoar, a third boasted of his 
wealth, a fourth dated his pedigree from Methuselah. Now a night ex- 
tolled his large domains, and now, anotber delicately hinted at the 
charms of bis figure and the elegaice cf his address. One kaight only, 
confessed himself unworthy of so rare a prize, and declared that be re- 
lied alone upon the condescension of the Lady Marguerite. 

Every suitor having been duly examined, the trial commenced, It 
was undersiood that when the Chevalier whom the Destinies judged 
worthy of the Princess's love presented himself before the Castle gates, 
instantly the drawbridge would be lowered by an invisible power, and 
access permitted to him. Accordingly the knights prepared to disport 
themselves fittingly before fair Marguerite’s eyes. 

First rode Sir Valorous. Very troculent was his mien, and be bran- 
dished Lis sword with a furious air, convinced that the prize was his, and 
that at bis approach the drawbridge would be lowered with a startling 
rapidity. Greatly to his chagrin be rode before the Castle gates un- 
heeded, and no love-music whispered triumph io his ears. 

Then came Sir Mammon, and his page deposited a gift of rabies hot 
with precious fire ; pearls, lustrous as stars ; ametbysts glowing with ar- 
dent bues ; and diamonds fit to light up a regal diadem. 

Io vain! the drawbridge did not move. . 

Then came Sir Bonifigure, and bis fair person was decked out with the 
most curious skill, and he managed his horse with all the address of a 
preux chevalier, putting him through his pace in an admirable and featly 
manner. 

Next rode Sir {Trouvére, and he paused before the Castle gate and 
tuned his lute with excellent taste, accompanying its “ divisions” with 
his own rich and melodious voice, and the song he sang was instantly 
written down by a cunning scribe for the benetit of posterity. The only 
copy of which has survived the corroding touch of Time is in the pre- 
sent writer’s possession, and he has transcribed it, that his readers may 
not deem bim churlish : 

ENDYMION. 

Upon the piny Latmian hill Endymion lay a-sleeping, 

And sheeny stars i’ the summer skies were holy vigi seeping ; 

And the green trees, stirr’d by gentle winds, set all their bells a-ringing, 

And distant rills, through bowery glades, were love-songs softly singing ; 

When to the poet-dreamer came 
The laurell’d Goddess, and the flame 
Of Victory shone about her brow, 
Even as she whispered, “ Sleeper! now, 
Oh! now, wilt thou awaken ?” 
But no; he slept all silently : all in the golden gleaming, 
For visions of a rarer joy shone on the poet's dreaming. 


Next by his side there stood a shape to fill men’s hearts with madness 
And the tawny gold, and the burning gem, his fingers clutched in gladness ; 
For he knew that nations abject bend, bend slavishly before bim, 
And lord, and serf, and sage, and fool, all eagerly adore him ! 

There, at the hush of midnight, stood 

Grim Mammon in the solitude 

A crown of rubies on his brow— 

And loud he cried, “‘ Endymion, now, 

Now, now thou wilt awaken !” 

But no ; he slept all silently : all in the golden gleaming, 
For visions of a rarer joy shone on the poet’s dreaming. 


Swift stooping from her ai t throne, to blissful earth descending, 

And Hope and Faith, and Love, around their charmed wings exte . 

Came the bright Dian ; and she said—the air with song o’ertaken — 

“ °Tis only at the voice of Love the poet’s soul will waken !”’ 
“Lo, from my sphere I bend, 
To thee my love divine | lend ; 
And, by this kiss upon thy brow, 
Endymion, dearest ! thou shalt now— 
nd, lo! h ome ail in the golden gles 

And, lo! he 5; u > mn ming, 

And, ah! bis Waking 5 sees for outshone his happy droning ! 

Whea Sir Trouvére had luded his fantastic strain, he looked 
around with an air of triamph, as if he felt that already the beautiful 
Marguerite’s kisses were oa bis lips. A pause—and he moved on, for 
from the castle came not the r he had expected. 

Then rode forward Sir Arrogant, and he cried aloud, “ What, knights 
and gentles, will ye longer eudure this mummery? If we cannot pass 
into yonder Castle in peacefal seeming, as we had hoped, let us enter 
there by force. Our swords are good, and our arms are strong. Let us 
demolish the Castle, and leave not one stone upon another; and the 
dainty Marguerite shall be the prize of the strongest !” 

But the young knight, of whose modesty we have already spoken, now 
forced himself ‘hrough the excited throng, and confronting Sir Arro- 
gant, exclaimed— 

“ Craven and disloyal knight! thou shalt not resort to euch unworthy 
means. Touch but a single stove, and I will smite thee to the earth |’ 

Now, this bold young knight was clad in the plainest of armour, and 
wore no bravery of purple or gold. His shield bad no blazon of crest or 
scutcbeon, but simply the words— 








LE FRANC CAVALIER. 

Therefore be was bidden to approach the august seat of the judge, and 
was interrogated in this wise :— 

The Judge: “ Where is thy retinue? How is it thou art unattended by 
page or squire ?”’ 

The ight: “ My estate will not support them.” 

The Judge: “ Thy name, Sir Stranger?” 

The Kraght : “ Isolier.” 

The Judge: “ Art thou of noble birth and unblemished lineage ?”’ 

The Knight: “ I know not m parentage. I was brought up by a pious 
hermit in the bosom of the leafy woods. 

The Judge: ** Woat? Thou knowest nothing of thy birth, and yet dar- 
est to present thyself with knights of high degree, and aspire to the hand 
of the Pady Marguerite ?” 

The Knight: “ My good tather the hermit taught me that Virtue was 
more than a match for noble birth; that Trath, Honour and Courage 
might aspire to the highest places ; that the ouly nobility which survives 
the tomb, and does not depend upon the herald’s craft, is the nobility of 
mind.” 

The Judge (in a balf whisper) : “ But thou must bave a pedigree if thou 
would’st rank with these higb-born knights. Come, Sir Isolier, there are 
scriveners enow who will manufacture for thee an excellent ge ical 
tree for a trifling fee.—Thou hast many good gilts, but thou must have 
a pedigree. So get thee gone while there is yet time. 

The Knight (indignantly): * I will never stoop to such base deception. 
I will never sully my honour by being a ebarer in a lie. ioe prea 
tion you have made is unworthy of me, of thyself, of the Lady Margue- 
rite—whose beauty it was not that attracted me bither, but fame of her 

ntle qualities, her innocent beart, ber noble soul. It is true that for 
fer I would willingly yield my life, shed my best blood in her service ; 
but not even for her—the Pearl ot Beauties will I sully my soul with a 
lie, Farewell, wy Lord Judge, and learn to think better of the poor 
than that they will aggrandize tb ives by dish 

And so speaking, ‘Sr Isolier spurred his horse, iuteat upon abandoning 
a scene necessarily unpleasant to him, Bat Marguerita, from her case- 
ment, had overbeard bis generous speech, and gazed upon his stately 
figure, so that when he paused for a moment before the Castle gate to 








wave to the lone beauty a sad bat courteous farewell, the drawbridge, 
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hitherto im ble, suddenly fell with a great clash, and Sir Isolier 
knew that he was the happy cavalier. A great roar of voices went up 
into the air, and the judge, throwing off bis hood and robes, revealed the 

‘ure of the Fairy Pradence, aad, with a smile, exclaimed ,—“ Enter, Le 

Cavalier, tor thou art the chosen of the Princees Marguerite.” 

Then from the Castle-ball forth issued a gallant and gorgeous train, 
who, to the motion of merry music, —— to escort the cavalier to 
the presencevof the Pearl of Beauties. From every side went up the joy- 
ous shout, “ Long live Sir Isolier and La Belle Marguerite!” aud fairy 
bells were heard to chime a faint fantastic melody. The good gossip, 
Prudence, announced that sbe was acquainted with the secret of Sir Iso- 
lier’s birth— his father having been a gallant knight who had fallen in 
the sacred fields of Palestine—and she invited the goodly company to do 
honour by their nce to his nuptigls, So Marguerite became the 
bride of Le Frane Chevalier, avd I have ye stating tbat she made | 
the best of wives and he the fondest of husban 

My story is done. 
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DEATH DAY OF AN INFANT IN SPAIN. 


“ May God grant you health to send many children to glory.” Such 
was the salutation given by Juan Perez, the dandy par excellence, and 
the best soagster of the village of Chiclana, as he entered, guitar in hand, 
to take a prominent pait in the ry and dance, customary on such oc- 
easions amongst the lower orders in Spain. 

And what was the motive for congratulation? The death of an infant. 
It was conceived to bave been regenerated by baptism, was too young to 
have known sin, and therefore its soul was believed to be at once admitted 
to eterpal bliss: no Hades, no purgatory for that lamb without blemish. 
It bad left this sad world of pasting joys and prolonged sorrows, of fleet- 
ing smiles and many tears, of triale, temptations, and struggles, of tick- 
ness and pain, and had soared in happy flight to heaven. 

No outward garb of mourning is worn in Spain on the demise of a 
child under seven years of age ; but it is only on the death of a young 
infant that the salutation is congratulatory, instead of sympathetic, and 
4 reunion of relatives and friends a joyous one, and not one of condo- 
ence. 

The room was ecrupulously clean ; the walls were freshly white- 
washed ; the brick floor was of a bright red; black painted low chairs 
with rash- bottom seats were clorely ranged in a circle ; a charcoal bra- 
aier in its wide-rimmed wooden stand (which serves as a footstool,) was 
placed in the centre. In one corner a“ velador,” or very small but high 
circular table, used exclusively as a stand for the “ velov,” a brass lam 
of a quaint and very aocient form, jutting out into three light holders 
from the centre, and fed with a triune wick, the same as those used by 
the Jews in their rynagogues from the time of the Levitical law; as also 
with them the*riangular chandelier, everything being a type of the Tri- 
nity—the Three in Ove—whether prophetical as with the Jews, or in 
memoriam by the primitive Christians. Many of the iron and clay Ro- 
man lamps were of the same triune form, though without the pedestal. 

This room opened into the kitchen. Copper saucepane, bright as bur- 
nished gold, were bung against the wall, and within the large chimney 
were suspended strings of onions and garlic; and in a netted the 
far- sausages, one of the principal ingredients of the “olla,” the 
daily and universal dish. On a wooden table in the middle of the room 
was « large porous jar fall of water, ore tray of sweet biscuits and cakes, 
and of “ panales,” a sweetmeat made of white of egg and rugar, 
which it is customary to take before or whilst driaking water. 

There was no light in this room, yet it was bright from that reflected 
from the other, not by the solitary velon on its tripod stand, but from 
the blaze of light in the opposite corner. 

The parents were poor; but they would, if necessary, have pawned 
everything they possessed, rather than not bave purchased the eight 
ny we lights, that illaminated the image of the Virgia and Child on 
an vised altar, and the features of the dead in its little open coffin, 
wey on trestles: on the corner of each trestle was fixed a candle, and 

r others on the altar: both were strewed with fresh flowers, 

The babe was dressed in its christening clothes, its little hands clasped 
over its chest, and holding some everlastings and a tiny rude wooden 
crucifix. The long black eye-lasbes rested on its dark pallid cheek, and 
the ebon curls pressed out the /oca (muslin shawl), put over its head 
and crossed over the breast. 

One chair was placed out of the circle at the foot of the wee coffin, 
and there had sat the young mother until the arrival of the guests, when 
she placed herself by her husband’s side to receive the reiterated saluta- 
tion, “ May God grant you bealth to send many children of the came age 
to lory.”” A short gracias (“ thank you”’) was the father’s reply, as he 

his paper cigar. The mother smiled a welcome, but the quiver- 
lip iy stifled sigh proved bow great was the effort to coutrol her 


Juan Perez stood at the door installing himse'f as master of the cere- 
monies. He was the best barber, the best singer, and the best dancer in 
the village, bandsome too withal, and a bachelor ; and many a rustic beau- 
ty’s eye beamed with pleasure as she received a passing compliment 
when be stood at his porvb, or a flower for ber hair from bis little garden. 
He was now in bis element. 

“Your eyes are large as my desires, dark as my despair,’ be balf 
¥ d to one. 

“Your breath is like orange-flowers distilled through pearls and ru- 
bies,” he said to a girl whose coral lips and white teeth deserved the si- 
mile, as she smiled on salating him. 

“I teust your skirt is safficiently short to show that taper ankle and 
well-formed pantoriia when you dance the first fandango with me.” 

A bappy nod of acquiescence, as the first to dance with the village fa- 
vourite, was the reply. 

For each, as she passed the porch, he had an appropriate compliment, 
and his speaking eyes acquiesced in the admiration he ex l 

Almost every woman brought in her band a buach of flowers, which 
she strewed over the babe as she passed the coffin, until it was embedded 
in their bright colours, = startling contrast to the dark hue death 
was spreading over that little face. The room was full, and the wild 
song commenced ; each singing a verse in rotation to the inspiring ac- 
companiment of the guitar, and the shout of “ Bien cantao Morena |” 
“ Bien! salero!” “ Viva ia gracia!’”’ Xc,, issued from the men as a witty 
or loving verse struck their fancy. Soon, however, the castanets were 
adjusted, aod Juanito sprang from his seat. A fandapgo was called for, 
aud he claimed his partner. 

No one who has not witnessed it can conceive the mad enthusiasm of 
the lower orders in Spain for their national music and dances, They are 
the language of love in all its phases. The verses which commenced ia 
rotation became a chorus ; every one keeping time by clapping their 
bands, if oz had no castagets ; until Juanito and Pepa sat down breath- 
Jess with their exertions, amidst a round of applause. 

Rye pe and Zapateados” followed, when Dolores (or 

,” as she was generally named), was called upon to dance 
Vito.” She was about eighteen years of age, rather short in sta- 
tare, bat might have served as a model to a sculptor, so round and 
beautifull every limb; and so elastic ber step, that she 
scarcely seemed to rest her diminutive foot on the groand as she walked. 
She stood up, ond took from Juanito bis hat and neckerchief: the first 
the put on ber head, the second round ber throat, and threw herself into 
of beautiful ——- attitudes, sometimes using the bat as 
ri lef asa wreath, her large dark eyes full of 
fire, or disdain ; now soft as a summer breeze, fall of tenderness and love, 
now wooingly advancing, now coquettishly retreating, until at last, of 
the bat she made a shield, and the neckerchief she twisted up as a sword, 
and feigned to kill Juanito. Alas! no feigning for him ‘Bis heart and 
soul lay prostrate at ber feet, but she loved another. Her affections were 
fixed on the sailor boy she bad known from her infancy, and to whom she 
was betrothed. ing was the burst of enthusiasm when the “ Vito” 





was finished. 

“ Blessed be the God who formed anything so divine. We adore him 
™s Well t aria look Fi 

ma: san as you up, ‘Fly, for you, you barn me,’ 

and hide beh oda cloud.” J ” Pe 

“The hoaris Mahomet promises to the faithful can’t be compared to 
you, of my soal.”’ 

« the Blessed Virgin favours must bring forth divine 
flowers,” 


Such were some of the exclamations that could be heard amidst the din 
Boop tesling bed parsiyend ft bot his Gack. eye alloted ae be posed os 
Pp it, bat eye as zed on 

her ; his cheek was pale—his lips tightly compressed, to k: k the 
ing, hopeless sigh that barned in his heart. He c' bis hands, 
tarved qaickly to the adjoining room and gulped a large tambler of 
water. The rest followed partook of the frugal refreshments 


cold 


saw before her the little form that a few hours ago she had hugged to her 


P | fairly roused. The desire to arm, if not the arming, was as universal as 


The young mother apostrophising and sobbing over her first-born and 
lost babe. She bad left the merry circle as soon as the song commenced ; 
and, unseen and unbeeded, bad sat down to pray, with her rosary in her 
hand, at the foot of the coffin; but when they retired to the next room, 
and she was alone, the rash of feeling so long peat up barst forth. Tis 
true ber darling’s soul was in Heaven, but was she not on earth? She 


heart warm with life, buoyant in health. One passing convulsion seized 
it whilst nesiled in her bosom, and in one short hour she gazed, for the 
first time, on Death! 

Silently they gathered round her, and the eyes which, a few minutes 
sinee, sparkled with mirth, were suffused with tears as they bade ber 
good-night and left ber. oo 

The men returned the next morning to accompany the babe to its last 
resting-place. 

— 


“ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO DO HIS 
DUTY.” 


The watching for invasiou must have been a blind and etumbling pro- 
cess iu Queen Elizabeth’s days, when news was slower in travelling than 
even the great clumsy ships of the Armada were iu sailing. To keep 
horses saddled, and meu ready to ride in an instant, on the arrival ot 
news, was the only resource for communicating between the coast aud 
London. Fifty-six years ago, our fathers congratulated themselves on 
the advance of civilization, which rendered it so much more easy for 
them to encounter an invasion. Like Queen Elizabeth’s scouts, those of 
George IIL. kept watch on the cliffs, and gave notice of every sail to 
people below by signals: but there was the telegraph besides, shat great 
inveation which men pointed out to their children as the last possible 
achievement of human faculty, in the way of sending messa Some 
people, yet living, b e tion of awe with which as children 
they looked out towards the coast stations in the early morning, to see 
whether the telegraph was at work; and how mysterious seemed the 
pine and falling, and stretching out of its arms against the yellow 
evening sky. n there was the lookiog-out at night—every night, the 
last thing before going to bed—towaids the beacon, which was to be 
fired to give the alarm of the ap of the enemy. However many 
there might be who dreaded the kiodling of that blaze, there were not a 
few who longed for it. In the summer of 1803, the first chill of dread 
at the image of brutal foreign soldiers rashing upon our as yet unvio- 
lated soil, was pretty well over, aud the high spirit of the nation was 





in Queen Elizabeth’s time ; and drill was going on everywhere. The 
universities were sending forth companies of student volunteers in a 
state of fine discipline. The lawyers of the Inns were not quite so flexi- 
ble in body and ideas ; bat they did their best, and did not mind being 
quizzed when one ran a bayonet through another’s coat, or three or four 
tripped one another up, and fell in a heap. One gentleman, query of 
ao absent habit of mind, attempted to discharge a musket which had six 
cartridges in it. He was lost to the defence of his coantry ; for his piece 
blew bim up, aud knocked down everybody near. Some who were not 
gainly enough for this kind of volunteering did their part in another 
fashion. Do any of my readers remember the “ Declaration of the Mer- 


have been written by Sir James Mackintosh? Those who have read it 
will never forget it: those who are too young to have beard much about 
those times had better turn to the “ Annual Register,” and study it. 
If our fathers were a nation of shopkeepers, these representatives of 
trade showed that the shop had not spoiled them for citizens, any more 
than it bad spoiled the train-bands of Loadon in Cromwell’s time, when 
apprentices and small tradesmen fought for law and liberty of conscience, 
as well as any gallant cavalier could fight for King and High Church. 
Tbe merchants and bankers did more thao utter coble sentiments. The 
Common Council of London raised and equipped eight hundred men ; 
and every citizen <r bis clerks and shopmen twice a day for drill. 
The subscribers to Lloyd’s instituted a fund for the care of the wounded, 
aud the reward of acte of special bravery. The King, and his sons, and 
his ministers, aod a great attendance of peers held reviews in the parks ; 
and the Queen and princesses looked ov. New taxes were zealous! 
paid ; and all sorts of funds raised for all conceivable modes of defend- 
ing the country. The citizens felt themselves as great and devoted as 
their fathers ever were when looking out for the prodigious Armada ; 
and in the make of their weapons, and all the useful arts concerned, they 
considered themselves immeasurably superior. 

Yet there were ciroumstances hidden under this show of national gal- 
lantry which make us pity the condition of our fathers, as mach as we 
admire their epirit. It was actually a daily practice for police spies to 
haunt the jic-houses throughout the country, to ascertain whether 
“ the people” were in favour of the invaders, or merely indisposed to 
defend their country, or worthy to be relied upon. We may hope toe 
government was duly ashamed when the report was that “ the spirit of 
the country was goo.” Again ; when the enlightened metropolis was 
thinking and acting as one man, it took a long time to dissolve the jea- 
lousies and absurd suspicions which infested society in the provinces. 
There could hardly have been more distrust of the holies on the ap- 
proach of the Armada, than there was of dissenters and liberals in the towos 
along the coast when the French were expected ia 1803. In the manufac- 
turing towns, where Flemings and French Huguenots once cettied with 
their industry, the insolence and absurdity of their purely English fel- 
low-citizeos were immortalized in many a joke, and many a caricature 
of the time. The member of the Dutch or French church would come 
home to dinner, laughing or irritated, as it might be, at the treatment 
he bad met with during the morning. If his children are alive now 
they will remember his account of the behaviour of mayor, or alderman, 
or clerical magistrate to him ; the signiticant hint that it would be rash 
to attempt to burn the cathedral ; the refusal to let him bear arms as a 
volunteer ; the permission to prepare the waggons for carrying the wo- 
men and children away into the interior, as an office in which he could 
hardly turn traitor, This was no fancy, no delusion of sore feeling. In 
Dorsetshire the Protestant magistracy searched every cellar and cup- 
board of a convent, to seize arms and ammunition suspected to be hidden 
there ; and also something else—the of “a brother of Bona- 
parte.” It must have been a remarkable scene, when the justices came 
up from the cellar, and were met by the Lady Superior with the rebuke 
they deserved. She reminded them that if she and the sisters were Ca- 
tholics, they were also Englishwomen. Ah! the times are changed since 
theo, We loos — now of spies in public-houses ; and the speechs 
of the Pope’s pityi orers in Ireland lead to no reports of foreign 
rinces or priests being hidden in convents. No man is questioned about 
his church when he wishes to enter a voluoteer rifle-corps ; and the one 
thing that every man is most sure of about all his neighbours is that 
they will each resist to the death the landing of an invader. The tem- 
per of the present day is as much in advance of the former one as the 
arts of life. For the man and horse in waiting, we have the railway. 


the electric wire and its lightning speech. 
There was sometbing flac, pathetic, and yet comic in the way of going 
©. 9eee fo eoeneeeee, I eee cok omater. In the towns were 
companies of artisans, ig from each other as much as Falstaff’s 
road-cheeted carpenters and masons, with a rolling walk ; 
dapper shopmen with a toe and heel step ; wi 
spindle shanks and beat shoulders, and bilious complexions, and bony 
fio shuffling along—these in procession in the middle of the street, 
with dram aad fife, ing 8 ace ping, Ge Se Ss fae op be 
turving, the universal n, exulted in by all towns and counties of two 
syllables (er that could make three fit in), 
Jove, the God of thunder, 
Mars, the of war ; 





directly into the line. It was the 
who scarcely knew one end of the musket from 
to come try what Britons were made of. It 

comic to overhear children confiding to each other what they woald do 


whenever Bonaparte came. There was a universal resolution to bar bis 
entrance into every house ; or to blow him up from the cellar, or knock 
him down from the stairs, if be got in; be he man or something worse ; 


chauts and Bankers of London,” iseued at that time, and now known to | ® 


Y | up traditions of bodily exercises and the good 


For the telegraph and its slow spelling with its clamsy arms, we have da 





We should remember that the great reliance at that, as in all former 
days, was on the navy. There was no question of the superiority of our 
navy, while the Peninsular war had not shown what our soldicrs 
do. It was clumsy work, the exercising of the volunteers, wi 
which at best, and in actual warfare, made scores of misses 
The Martello towers aloog the south coast, which were said 
to fall in as soon as their guns were ficed, were early diecredi 
parison with our wooden walls. 
en a 

0 towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o’er the ocean waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 
This was the general feeling : and when the citizens armed and drilled, 
it was an insurance against the consequences of some signal calamity to 
the fleet. 
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But we must not forget, amidst the vivid images of that time, what 
has happened since. The French never came: and when their defeat 
and exhaustion secured peace for some time to come, soldiering of aj) 
kinds fell into disrepute in England. Peace did not at ouce bring plenty ; 
the returned soldiers were thrown back upon society, when there was 
not work and wages enough for the civilians; and they and their pro- 
fession became unpopular. By the time that manufactures and trade 
began to expand, through an improvement in our policy, we bad receded 
somewhat too far from the soldiering practices of the beginning of the 
century. 
om not forget the gait and bearing of the middle-classes during the 

ears of tion from ial distress, and before the rc-awakening 
of that martial-spirit which nestles in the heart of every true Briton. it 
is not many years since we saw childrea almost forgetting how to play, 
anless at public schools ; and none dreaming of playing at soldiers. Oar 
middle-aged men did rot know the use of their limbs, unless they were 
university athletes, or country geutiemeo. Of the young men, how few 
could row, or play cricket, or follow the hoands, or even ride or swim at 
ali! They used to shuffle or strut aleog the street pavemeut, and creep 
up @ coachbox, and climb painfully over a stile. They could hardly 
mount the stairs three at a time in case of a fire, or run up a ladder, or 
leap a ditch, or knock down a thief to save their lives. It was all want 
of practice. Nobody then thought any more of England being really 
invaded, than of a comet burniug up the globe; and just at the same 
time, there was a great spread of ——- about intellectual recreations, 
and literary accomplishments. Thus, when the Prince de Jvinville pub- 
lished his views about an invasion of England, we were just in the state 
to disrelish the idea to the very utmost. 
It was a wretched sensativn, it must be owned. There was no 
cowardice about it. Nobody for a moment doubted anybody’s love of 
country, and the courage which springs from that love : but there seem- 
ed to be no means of makiug it available. Giving money to increase 
the army would not do. We did not know what the army was worth ; 
and we had no great belief in it, after seeing what the commoa run of 
officers thought of their profeseion during a quarter of a century of peace. 
And what could the citizens do? They could not acquire muscular 
limbs and expanded lungs, and a trained eye all in a moment. There 
was no central rend-zvous of the national force of miad and body. 
Each man’s good will and courage would go for nothing, ia the absence 

f on. Considerations like these, far more than the condition 
of Ireland at that time, or squabbles with America, or anything else, 
sent a cold shudder through many brave hearts at the thought of a 
French invasion. 
What changes may we note since then? 
The revival of the military spirit among us perhaps strikes us most. 
It began with the existing imperial régime of France, It was a coufused 
business—the reinstitution of the arts of defence after they had been so 
nearly lost. The young men showed the strongest reluctance to bestir 
themselves at first—to the shame and surprise of elders who remembered 
what their own martial youth had been. It was mere inexperience, and 
obedience to custom, as we see now. They talked of waste of time and 
expense, and the breaking up of regular and peaceful habits; and their 
sisters talked of danger and dissipation, while father aod mother men- 
tally held up hands and eyee. There was, however, the great order of 
public schoolmea,—the sporting- men and -gentlemen, who keep 








tothem. Under the lead of these adepts we became, as a nation, more apt 
in the use of our limbs and senses, and better aware of the privileges of 
being Englishmen, before the alarm paseed away. 

Then came the Russian war, say heals 
aod were beginaiog to crave. We 
soldier, which we had often talked about, but bot 
cquin; aud oo ove inbe tatter bow toemase aur conching 

; we now know secure our 80, as 
as our national safety requires it. We suffered such anguish uader 
discovery of the bad administration of mititary aod naval affairs, that 
we are more in the way of a good admiaistration of oar forces than we 
have ever been before. This is one great and good result of the war. 
Another is the utter shaming and silencing of persons who recognise no 
bigher stake than “blood and treasure.” Some time since, when it 
was proved that any re caused “a waste of blood and treasure,’’ 
the argument of 
now (admitting that there may be arguments as to the fact of “ waste’’) 
considers that there are things for which ** bl 
wisely expended. 

We have gone on rising in views and in spirit till now, when perha 
our national mood is as satisfactory as it has been at any time in hie 
tory. Our navy is improving in all dimensions aad directions; our 
army is growing healthful, busy, respectable, contented, and ambitious, 
even while still troubled with scamps who enter to desert, and with a 
certain portion of officers who cannot be turned into men of business in 
a hurry. A few months more of such vigorous reform as is now going 
on in the army, and that force will be superior to anything we expected 
to have—or to need to have—again. But the strongest interest at the 
moment is the civilian force—the national force—which is hourly pre- 
paring to abide the critical events which all Europe believes to be im- 


in, 
The interest is cal ptotienes Ce Gns Rn eea cee e 
whether the spirit the men, and the mastery of the arms will spread 
fast enough to keep pace with the need we may have of them. The volun- 
teer movement of 1859 is not exactly a new esport,—a wholesome exer- 
cise to be taken leisarely in a season of peace ; and the interest of it 
grows more.solemn with the lapse of every precious week of the few or 
many which may be allowed us for making our island home secure. 

Looking at the bright side of the movemeat, there is much that is ani- 
mating. It is pleasant to be awakened in the autuma mornings by the 


ee the last 
of one’s dreams. A young friend, the bugler of volanteer rifle 
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But what sound broke on their ears, at a momentary pause in their 
merry making ? 


and few were quite sure what he was, in those days of many rumours, 
few newspapers, and scanty movement from place to place. 
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1859. 


gent in drill, and dexterous with the rifle ; bat we cannot do without 
millions of indigenous soldiers, or withoat all known methods of defence. 


— So — 
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| There could not be a danger more @ifficult to meet. Whether it is a 
good thing or a bad thing—whether we like it or not—the Penny Press 





we need any, we shall need all. If we saw the whole adult populati 
ee to oie military education, the exhilaration might be of a 
ben oy tone than our fathers used in their volunteering, but perhaps it 
could not be too grave for the occasion. The more serious it is, the 
stronger is the certainty that it will continue to be exhilaration, under 
all circumstances, secure from degenerating into mere alarm. 

Oar nstion will have acquired a kind of new life when millions of us 
feel, for the first time, that our right arms can keep our heads; and that 
the men of any district can guard the homes, und the women and child- 
ren of that district. Instead of the dreary fluctuating apprehension 
about certain very distinct horrors which we used to feel when we were 
threatened from abroad, we shall be conscious of a growing clearness 
about what to expect and what to do, and fear will ooze away just as 
courage does from a perplexed and blinded man. We shall not be wild 
enough to suppose that any raw force can withstand a practical army, 
be the cause as holy as it may ; but we may expect, as volunteers, to set 
free our. regular troops for the measured warfare, to guard every 
point that an enemy can attack, and to punish all intruders on our sa- 
cred soil. 


The great point will be achieved in the rousing of the citizens, Eng- 
lish determinatfon and pertinacity will do the rest. We are already safer 
than we have been hitherto, and every day of activity will add t> our se- 
curity. The Glasgow volunteers were the first to wait upon the Queen. 
The Edinburgh volunteers lined her road to Holyrood. Thus we have 
something to show in the autamn of 1859. The guardians of London 
and its commerce and treasures are in training: and they ought to be 
an army in themselves, if the foe should ever come within sight of our 
great city. The strains of military music and the reverberation of arms 
can be propagated over the land very rapidly ; and British hearts beat 


high and steadily when the ear catches the echo of either. Englishwo- 


men can and do help. Some have money to impart; all have sympathy. 
Our Queens are not the only brave women in England. There are mil- 
lions who would “ think it foul shame,’’ as Queen Elizabeth did at Til- 
bary Fort, that an enemy should gain an advantage over us because we 
re peace to war. 

It will not be the women’s fault if any invader is invited by our un 
readiness, or allowed to retarn by our want of handiness in disposing of 
him. We do, and always shall, prefer peace to war; we do, and always 
shall, desire to be friends with the French especially. But if we are 
compelled to meet old friends as‘ enemies, we must do it in an effectual 


| Will continue and will spread. Nothing except the continuance of the 
| paper duty prevents its spreading much more than it does. Perhaps the 
| best thing that could be done would be to remove the paper duty, be- 
| Cause, as the commercial prospects of a penny paper would be thus 
| greatly improved, it ie not impossible that a Bigh-lase journal might 
then flourish, although offered at so small a price. But the evils of me- 
diocrity in political thought are not to be got rid of by any Act of 
Parliament or any particular remedy. The area of education mast ad- 
Vanee ; as it advances, an increasing share of political power must be 
given to the partially educated ; and the half-educated are sure to seize 
on forms of religious and political belief most suited to their capacity. 
| Young Christian electors, voting for a Protestant d tratior ra 
the Pope and a Christian raid against the Hindoos, are an iuevitable 
phase of the political progress of Eagland. We cannot escape their in- 
fluence on Goverament by regretting it. But although we may see a 
danger and not be able to combat it directly, it by no means follows that 
it is of no use to see it, Ifa large number of persons were convinced that 
the reign of political mediocrity isa danger to the country, there would 
be a counteracting force in the conviction which in some measure and 
manner would be sure to tell. Unless we resign ourselves to fatalism, 
we always gain strength by ascertaining exactly the circumstances iv 
which we are placed; and sufficient means are still left by which the 
higber order of politiial thought may make itself generally felt, to en- 
sure that a strong and continued protest against the supremacy of well 
meaning ignorance;would uot be wholly ineffectual—Saturduy Review. 
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INDIA AS A COLONY. 
Many people at home have singular ideas and forebodings in counec- 








| tion with the present state of British India, and even the members of 
| the Colonisation C i bave set no very high estimate on India as 
| @ field for European skill and enterprise. In one quarter the complaint 
is that our territory is too wide, that we are unable to provide for the 
protection of our own districts ; in another that the climate is quite un 
| bearable for Europeans; in a third that Iodia is too poor a country to 
bear for any long period the expenses of its present defence ; and that 
the mesos of communication between towus and villages are of the most 
wretched kind. All these complaints have, perhaps, some foundaticn 
| more or less solid ; but on the other hand there are new and countervail- 








way. We do, in our hearts, believe and know that our country and na- 
tional life are better worth defending than any others in the world ; and 
our defence must therefore be the best in the world. Ships or men, 
whenever and whatever comes to assail our rights, liberties, and homes, 
must never go back. The time fs come for every Eoglishman to seek his 
post as a citizen-soldier, and make bimeelf fit to maintain it, in peace or 
war, or suspense between the two. 


—> 


POLITICAL MEDIOCRITY. 


Opinions never vary more widely than when Englishmen set them- 
selves to ask what is the greatest immediate danger which England has 
to face. Some people would say that the greatest danger is that of a 
French invasion. Others fear that we shall get to copy America iu our 
institutions. Some, again, think that the burdens of English and Indian 
taxation will weigh ue down. Perhaps, however, there is a still greater 
danger which threatens us, and which is formidable precisely because its 
character is in the highest degree subtle and evasive, and because it 
does not admit of any definite precaution being taken to avert it. This 
is the danger of med ove AY thought reigning supreme in the adminis 
tration of public affairs. We have not now to struggle with disaffection, 
or ill ind. +i. or the H J ai, 





of ranks or classes, so mach as with 


the soverei ty of duncedom and the triumph of an bonest, feeble nar- | try, la 


| ing cir t , which, by a curious erseness, are seldom adverted 
| to. The climae is generally believed to be uniform throughout India, 
| whereas every district between the Himalayan Saows and Cupe Comorin 
| may be said to have a climate of its own. India would not be intolerable 
| to Europeans if access to the cooler regions were attended with less diffi- 
| culties than at present. A railway from Calcutta to Simla, and form 
| Bombay to Agra, with daily trains trom each end performing the jour- 
ney, would enable us to exchange a tropical for an English climate 
within a couple of days. With such means of transport in full vigour, 
the Eoglish residents in India would cease to be an encampment, and 
might become colonists, The cost of Indian armies and government is 
| also largely attributed to the same evil of want of rapid means of tran- 
| sit. The wealth of a province is always in process of waste at our lead- 
| ing depots, because it is needful at those places to have at all times an 
| a lation of iti aud rtores equal to the consumption of 
moaths, and to the supply of a large circamjacent district. 

How far the effeot of residence in lodia is deleterious to the European 
constitution we shall not pretend to say; but we believe a great deal 
more blame is thrown on the climate than it deserves, Dr. Ralph Moore, 
| who was examined by the Colonisation Committee, stated that “a man 
| trom the north, with a blue eye, fair hair, of sanguineous temperament, 

and of temperate habits, will stand the climate of India remarkably 
well ; and, in fact, many delicate men, who cannot get on in this coun- 
xuriate and live in India.” Cue’s diet aud manner of living are 








row-mindedoess in government. We are obliged to throw political | the real sources of danger to health in this country. 


power more and more completely into the hands of those whom we call | 
fact, we find that popular education | 


educated, and, as a matter 
exactly fits its recipients to cling to everything that is superficial and 


mediocre. A considerable portion of the inferior possessors of political | 


power are excellent people, and have been influenced by the advance of 
social morality and the revival of religion that have marked the last | 
quarter of acentury. But, however beneficial this may be to them as 
individaals, it rather ob and dimioisbes than aids their capacity to 
take part in the government of the country. Perhaps there are no more 
favourable specimens of the lower portion of the existing governing 

tban the persons who, in consequence of their assembling at stated 
periods to sit under foranrite, loptarees, call ves Xoane. Chris- 
tians; and yet there are no Englishmen who w be less likely to 
form a rational opinion on the relati that ought to sabsist between 
this country and the great Cutholic Powers, or between this country and 
her heathen subjects in the East. And not only do the inevitable 
changes which time brings about tend to make mediocrity more promi- 
nent, bat they tend to make it more conteutedly and tly medi- 
ocre. The growth of the Penny Press affords a remarkable example. It 











Considering that India is only one sixth of the distance, reckoned in 
time, which it was from the contemporaries of Clive and Hastings, and 
that she is more conveniently situated with respect to Eogland tian the 
Saxon colouies stretching from the Cape of Good Hope to New Zealand 
in the one direction, and to the free ports of China ia the other, she will 
ever hold a more important commercial position than they. She is now 
outflanked, as it were, by the Euglish settlements in South Africa and ia 
Australia. Nothing can be more certain than that the Eoglish colonies 
in Australia and the commerce with those colonies have given to Eng- 
land a firmer hold on India than she ever had before. hen our rail- 
ways shall be completed, valetudinarians from Bengal and Maras will 


seek in the eve of the Himalayas the renovated air they have 
hitherto sought fa land, and i «+ Aucktaud sod Sydocy ; 


and Cape Town will cease to become a sanitarian station from Bombay. 

Our colonies are of course of great use to us; no small part of the 
cavalry of the late East India Company was d on sturdy long- 
tailed borses depastured in New South Wales. But more important still 
—the fleet of seven or eight bundred ships which anaually oan fem Eag- 
land with emigrants find it profitable to come home through the Indian 











was called into existence because persons who have been taught to read 
feel a very natural and legitimate desire to use their acquirement in | 

ining a knowledge of what is passing in their own country and age. 
ut the consequence bas been that the reading of the penny papers has, | 
to a very large extent, superseded the reading of journals ot a higher | 
clase. Where formerly four or five people clubbed together to read the | 
Times, they now each buy the penny paper that is most congenial to | 
their fancies and prejadices. There can be no doubt that this is in many | 
ways a great misfortune. The people are now no longer forced to come | 
in daily contact with modes of thinking and writing tly superior to) 
their own. They are perpetually kept at their own level. The charac: | 
teristic of the penny papers is, not that they are revolutionary or black-| 
ly, but tbat they are so evidently the work of ordinary mindss 


seas, and to call at Calcatta for a return cargo. Cost of conveyance has 
long been a greater bar to the development of Iodian commerce than the 
cost of the production, These emigrant vessels, we believe, help in a 
most powerful manner to remove this diffivglty, aud the result bas lately 
been that the sugars of Benares and Tirb have competed vigorously 
in the Eoglish market with the produce of the West India plantations, 
notwithstanding that Jamaica is ouly half as distant as the valley of the 
Ganges and the cultivated plains of the Deccan. 

India may not be quite suited for colonists from the labouring classes, 
but it bas not the less a bigh value, compared with the other colonies. 
There is now a pretty general belief that an increase of the European 
population will be an advantage to the country. Wher:ver European 
capitalists have gone, they have benefitted the people and the country.— 


e Times stil] maintains with the higher portion of the governing classe- | Bombay (Gazelle 


the position it formerly beld, but one great link that connected the ex- 
teemes of the political series is now lost. When a man capable of go- 
verning, or of understanding the principles of govervment, had to ad 
dress his inferiors before the Penny Press came into existence, he could 
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NATIONAL MOVEMENT IN HUNGARY. 
| The kingdom of Hungary has been in all times a source of strength, 


calculate on bis hearers baving, a the perusul of the leading jour- | and also of weakness, to the Austrian empire. Under the ancient rela- 
e 


nals, an acquaintance with the views advocated or attacked. Now 
this common ground is becoming daily small+r, and the separation be- 
tween the higher and the lower orders of politiciaas is becoming daily 
more decided. : 

It happens, whether accidentally or not, that this increase of political 
mediocrity syncbronises with a singular sterility of marked genius aud 
ab'lity both in pablic men and in literature. It is more than a century 
since there was anything like the dearth of young statesmen which there 


is now. We do not know that there is any specific cause that can be as- | 


signed for this; but it is certain that there are very few men belonging 
to the great English families who rise y above mediocrity. 
There are many members of both Houses who promise to be excellent 
hard-working subordinates ; bat it would be difficult to name more than 
two or three men under forty in either House who are marked out by 
nature to be leaders of their fellows. Ia the ions the same want 
is manifest, and ia the most public of the profession—that of the Bar— 
it is conspicuously so. The steady action of attorney relationship 
pushes an inc ng and unintermitting fiood of plodding medio- 
crity up to the level of a dall and decorous success. In litera- 
ware there is at least a pause. Dr. Newman gocs so far as to 
express a confident opinion that Eoglish literatareis at an end, 
and that the roll of classical authors is made up. Without quite 
assenting to this, we cannot avoid remarking that, especially io the more 
popular branches of literature, there is an evideut suspension of high 
activity. Our veteran novelists are fairly exhausted, and although we 
have one poet whose greatness is unquestionable and whose powers are 
in their full maturity, yet he stands absolutely alone, and be published 
his first volumes nearly thirty years ago. erience teaches us not to 
despair, and reminds us that literature has fits of periodical blossoming 


| tions that subsisted between Hanogary and the House of Hapsbarg such 
| was eminently the case. If Hungary saved the Austrian dynasty on 

more than oe occasion, her soldiers, on more than one oceasion, brought 
| it to the verge of ruin. Bethlen Gabor, Tekeli, Rackoczy, all contri- 
| buted in tara to place the Court of Vienna in jeopardy ; but, on the other 
| band, the Hangarian response to Maria Theresa’s appeal, and the sup- 
port by Hungary to Austria during the earlier part of the nt cen- 
tary, are notorious facts. Even uader the brief reiga of Kossath and 
Battbyany the Parliament of Hungary readily voted soldiers to fight 
against Italy. The Hangarians, in short, are a warlike race ; the spirit 
that led their ancient founders into Central Europe survives; and they 
are always ready to ep in the great game of war. But under the 
present relations that subsist between the Austrian Emperor and Han- 
ery, that country is far more a source of weakness than of strength. 

ne act of the ‘po which destroyed the kingdom of Hungary, and 
declared her old rights and privileges forfeited, was impolitic in the ex- 
treme ; quite as impolitic as the proceeding of Kossuth in declaring 
Hungary independent. The old conditions under which the Emperors 
became Kings of Hungary were subverted by the stroke of a pea and 
and the aid of Russia, and the Austrian Emperor substituted the title of 
conquest, mainly effected by foreign arms, for the title of compact. Not 
only were the old constitutional r got of the Hungarians swept away, 
bat the Protestant communities, which had survived the atrocious per- 
secution of Leopold the First, lost those rights which they bave only 
jast in a great measure regained. Heoce Hungary was converted from 
an independent, but on the whole loyal portion of the Austrian empire, 
into a disaffected province. . For a time the Conservatives, defeated by 
Kossutb, rejoiced in the successes of Haynau and Paskiewitch ; but a few 
years sufficed to show them that the ~ were losers ; and now, we be- 


and deeay. Ten years before this centary opened, English literature | lieve, the Conservatives, on their side, are taking part in that national 


seemed almost extinct ; ten years after the century had a, there had 
appeared an almost unparalleled number of destined to win a 
great and lasting reputation. Norcan there be any reason why the flow 
of genius in the service of the State, or in professions, should perma- 
nently fail. In spite of all the limits on en and originality which 
modern changes may bave introduced, there is still an abundant open- 
ing for the classes who possess wealth and leisure to do the lest jas 


movement which the Emperor does not as yet comprehend, and for com- 
prebending which Baron Hubner, it is believed, bas been forced to re- 
sign. 

The attempt to Germanise Hungary, and we might add to make her 
Roman Catholic, has distinctly failed. It was not likely that a people 
who bad been accustomed to constitutional liberty, however imperfect 
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tice to themselves. We do not seriously fear that in any of the depart- 
ments of thought the vitality of the Eaglish mind isatanend. That 
there will be again great orators and statesmen, and novelists and poets, 
in Eagiland, ir as probable as an: can be; but it is a striking aad 
an alarming fact that this mediocrity in public men and in literatare, 
however ERIE, CAD = in = 5 the Lee oh ny Tey penay 
press is every where opinions and stre triam, 
ie medi > litical thought of-:be bal: ded pared 





ording to our notions, which bad practised self government, and which 
bad been a separate kiogdom for several centuries, should readily acqui- 
esce in a system which destroyed their national and local liberty, and 
gave them an irrespon-ible conqueror for ruler, instead of a constitutional 
ae The regimen of bureaucracy did not suit a nation accustomed to 
r assemblies and free government. Hence daring the late war, 


y | instead of the King of Hungary being able to rouse bis subjects to arms 


ia his defence, the conqueror of Hun, and Em 
his appeals fall without effect o 
The appearance of Ko suth in 


or of Austria found 
SS ces of The disaffected people. 
camp of the French Emperor, of an 





Hungarian Legion io Italy, and of a French aie off Dalmatia, 
reasonably alarmed the Emperor of Austria, and should have opened his 
eyes to the unsoundness of bis policy in Haogey since 1849. One word 
would have conjured the storm, left the Hungarian agitator power- 
less. If the Austrian Goverument had reversed the policy of 1849, had 
restored to the Hungariaus their old rights, had accepted the conditions 
ander which bis ancestors had received the crown of St. Stephen, and 
bad given back to the Protestants their old privileges, be would have no 
cauee to fear the efforts of M. Kossuth even when backed by the power of 
France. The Austrian Emperor failed to see his true interest five months 
ago. Perbaps now, when the Conservative nobles, no less than the Libe- 
tale, are openly asking for their old righle ; when the Hungarian stu- 
dents are calling for a restoration of the Hungarian language ; when the 
different races who dwell in Hangary sbow symptoms of uniting to demand 
a return to the period of constitutional and municipal government, the 
Austrian Court may become less blind to its true interests, and more dis- 
posed to rally the Hungarians by a just and liberal policy, than to con- 
tioue in the exercise of a precarious sway, over @ defeated bat not 
really a conquered nation. The present system is tolerably safe in fair 
weather ; but in moments of danger to the empire it is always liable to 
topple over. Hungary, therefure, becomes a source of apprehension just 
at the period when it should be a source of power. To dry up the source 
of apprebension, and make Hungary her citadel in the East, as the Tyrol 
is her citadel in the West, the Austrian Government should be wise in 
time, and restore. what even the Conservative magnates demand, her old 
Kiog, aud ber old Constitutiou, with whatever practical ameadments 
may be required for its modera working.— London Globe. 

The Hungarians require their Constitution and municipal laws, 
“ which were purified from dross by the events of the year 1848,” and 
demand the restoration “ of the ancient and lawfal integrity of the Hun- 
garian kingdom (Reich”). Toe Hungarians further demaud :—The ap- 
pointments of Lord Lieutenants or Administrators for the different coun- 
ties ; Royal Commissioners for the free cities ; the restoration of the Roy- 
al “ Tafel”? (Supreme Court of Justice ;) and of the “ Septemvirate ;”’ 
the reformation of the Hungarian “ Hofkammer” (Court of Exchcquer,) 
with the “ Causarum’’ Directorate instead of the Provincial Direction of 
Finances (Finanz-Landes- Direction,) and percurators (officers who have the 
management of the revenue ;) the replacement of the religious, academi- 
cal, and ey funds under the superintendence of the Stadtholder- 
ate and Ecclesiastical Commission (Commissio Ecclesiastica.) and the resto- 
ration of the Theresian privileges for the Royal Pesth University, whieh 
not long ago was made an exclusively Roman Catholic University ; all 
employés avd judges to have the right to employ the Hungarian lan 
when transacting business ; the Hungarian language to be used in tor 
tion in all schools and seminaries, except in those established expressly 
for another of the nationalities ; and, fiaally, the Restoration of the Hua- 
garian Body (noble) Guard. 

The authors of the memorial say that if the Imperial Government 
should think fit to accept the foregoing propositions a saving of thirty or 
forty millions of florins may soon be effected “in Huvgary alone,” but 
they enter into no detail on the subject. The four magnates—Counts 
Mailath, Dessewffy, Szechen (not Szechenyi,) and Baron Josika—also 
eae that a Provincial Commission shall meet at Bana, and at once 

iscuss the following matters :—1. The means to be taken for preventing 
avy future conflict between the nation and the Kiog, 2. The co-ordina- 
tion of the Upper and Lower Houses of the Hungarian Diet, “ on the ba- 
sis of the social and political changes which were made by the laws 
passed in March 1848,” 3, The reorganisation of the municipal admin- 
istration. 4 The plan for a Hungarian mortgage bank. 5. The eum 
which Hangary shall pay towards the now existing National Debt. 6. 
The assimilation of the Hungarian and Austrian laws, The foregoing 
matters having been satisfactorily settled, a Diet can be convoked, the 
—- crowned as King of Hangary, and a Palatine elected.—Cor. 

mes. 
——=]>>— 
THE TWO VOLUNTEER MOVEMENTS. 

The progress of the Volunteer Movement hae been characteristic of our 
national temper, and may be productive of the very best resulis. No 
sudden buret of transitory, though fervent, enthusiasm bas roused the 
country to arms; on the coutrary, the scheme seemed to hang fire for a 
time, and wag only fairly taken up after sober consideration aud delibe- 
rate approval. When this stage of opinion, however, had once been 
passed the impulse became irresistible, and at this moment the formation 
of companies and battalions is advancing at a rate more rapid than ever. 
The aspect of foreign politics, however it may change, will not affect our 
proceedings in the Teast, for they are based, not on the assumed exi 
ol a particular crisis, baton the permanent obligations of the community, 
as pow understood. We s)all rejoice to find that the relations of this 
country with others are re-establisbed on a footing of complete cordiality, 
but that — will have no influence on the conclusions at which we 
have arrived. e are at length impressed with the necessity of se 
once more @ national weapoo, and of maintaining in every town 
parish of the kingdom such a school of arms as will contribute an over- 
whelming power to the defences of the State. We cannot afford any 
more panics, We feel perfectly confident that with suitable arms and 
organization we are able to defend ourselves the world. We 
never had any misgivings of our real « , bat permitted this 
strength to lie so utterly dormant that we hardly knew what might 
oceur if we had been suddenly called 7 to measure it with that of 
nations better prepared than ourselves. For the future we sball remove 
this chance of —— We shall keep our right arm strong end our 
weapons ready, then, as we cannot profess to fear any adversiry on 
fair terms of fighting, we can resume our confidence and our quiet. 

The contrast between the present movement and that of sixty years 
since will be very instructive. At the former period there was an im- 
minent aad visible danger, for the enemy was eocamped in full sight on 
the beights across the Channel, and bis intention of invading these 
islands was loudly laimed. The d d, therefore, on the patriotism 
of the people was immediate, and it was answered accordingly. Every- 
body became a Volunteer of some sort, and weut through the species of 
initiation by which men were supposed to become soldiers. It was onl 
requisite to join a corps, to don a uniform, to acquire the first rudimen 
of the manual exercise, and to march in tolerable order on the occasion 
of areview. The result was an enormous force of Volunteers, clothed 
in red coats, and animated with llent spirit, but possessing little 
effective strength beyond that inseparable from the natural cconngp 
Englishmeo. Many latent capacities would have been developed, 
doubt, by actaal confi ct, but fer the rest the chief advantage consis 

robably in the military spirit which was ex and encou . 

ery different, however, is the case at the present time. No visible peril 
now threatens us. We have beeo distarbed only by a general compari- 
son of our position with the state of affairs around us, We were not 
pre for war, whereas war within the last few months bas been ac- 
tually raging on European fields. We have the armies of one kingdom 
poured down upon the plains of another, and were in momeutary expec- 
tation of hearing that half Europe bad been wrapped in the flames. 
Such a condition of things is so manifestly incompatible with the as- 
sumptions on which we have felt compelled to adapt ourselves to the 
times, and, accordiugly, a Volunteer Force has been gradually, but 
surely, rising into life. At this moment it is bly not so numerous 
as that of 1804, but it is infinitely more effective. It is more select, 
having been formed at leisure, and from men of a military age. It Is 
better organized, for, instead of being mechanically shaped after the 
regular model, it is formed upou principles directly adapted to its ob- 
jects. Above all, it is far better trained. A Volunteer will no longer 
be a poor imitation of a regular soldier, for he will be a soldier of dis- 
tinguished intelligence aud special proficiency. Our new Riflemen have 
already shown at Hythe tbat no apter scholars are to be fonnd ia the 
work of that most useful school. 


—— 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
Extract from a private Letter dated London, November 25th, 1859. 

I now write for the purpose of re-assuring you on the subject of the 
probability of an invasion of this couatry by France. Louis Napoleon 
is quite capable of such an aggression if be thought it for his interest, 
bat be knows too well the relative power of France aod Eagland to 
ventare on a contest which would prove bis rain. The United Kingdom 
contains thirty millions of inbabitants, and France thirty-six ; but the 
thirty are both morally and phyricilly an overmateh jfor the thirty-six. 
Then again the wealth of England is, at a moderate estimate, three times 
that of France, and modern wars are so expensive that, as Louis the 
Fourteenth said, the last piece of gold is eure to win. The expendiwme 
of France exceeds the revenue at least five millions sterling a year, on 
the peace establishment, and the national debt bas increased to rapidly 
that it is now more than balf that of Exgland, and the interest payable 
on it from two-thirds to three-quarters of ours. It is not easy to get at 
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the exact sums, as pains are taken to mystify the accounts. The Crimeam 
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war added three millions sterling to the permanent interest payable anou- 
ally, and the two months campaign in Italy one million. It is this ra- 
inous state of the finance that made Louis Napoleon bring both wars to 
a prematare close. Every ship he is now building adds to the debt, aud 
two years of a war with England would exbaust his resources. Contrast 
with this our situation. Though we are increasing our navy with a ra- 
idity that will make it next year equal to the French aad Russian com- 
ined, we do not require to borrow a shilling, and iu the event of a war, 
we have only to raise the Income Tax to the war rate of 10 per cent., and it 
would produce twenty-five millions a year. From 1793 to 1814, with a 
short trace of eighteen months, we speot a hundred millions a year in 
our war with France, and grew richer and more populous all the time. 
Oar population is now nearly double, and our wealth mach more than 
double what it was at that time. The means, therefore, for a protracted 
war on the largest scale we have in abundance. 
All this Louis Napoleon well knows ; and therefore I cannot suppose 
that he bas any serious intention of making war with England. The 
ibility of sich a thing, however, and the swaggering of the French 
Press, have produced an effect whully unlooked for by our troublesome 
neighbours. We have hitherto beea the most unarmed nation in Europe, 
the great majority of the people being wholly igaorant of the use of fire- 
arms, while our standing army, thoug> considerable, was dispersed over 
the four quarters of the globe, in our numerous colonies. This state of 
things is now at an end ; and before uext midsummer we shall have ban- 
dreds of thousands of trained volanteer riflemen permanently embodied 
as a standing iustitation of the country. Buts to fire at are erecting all 
over the couatry, with ranges of from six to twelve huadred yards. Ar- 
tillery volanteer companies are forming on the coast, with rifled guns. 
Thirty-two battalions are to be added to the regular army, and a reserve 
of thirty thousand sailors to the navy. The country is thoroughly roused, 
and the measure now in progress will put an end forever to those panics 
aboat invasion which were disgraceful to a nation possessing such over- 
whelming means of defence. Goverament eaters heartily into the volun- 
teer movement, aud the Secretary for War is at the head of it. It pro- 
mises to furnish half a million of practised marksmen, drilled and uni- 
formed, with no other expense to the Government than the cost of the 
Enfield rifles, I trast, therefore, that you will dismiss all apprehension 
as to the safety of your native land. By land and sea we have always 
beaten the French, and we are quite prepared to do it again. In June, 
1815, we gained the crowning victory of Waterloo, and seat the disturber 
of Europe to drag out bis wretched existence on the Rock of St. Helena. 
This new Bonaparte is becoming a public nuisance like bis uocle, and, if 
he quarrels with England, will probably have asimilar end. There is lit- 
tle chance, in any case, of his little son succeeding him. The despotiem 
he has created will only Jast for his lite, if so long. IRS, 


ee 


M. DE MONTALEMBERT AND THE EMPEROR. 


M, de Montalembert's article in the has these passages, 
for whichjtbat paper has received a “ warning,” throwing the responsibi- 
lity of the disturbances in the Romagoa oo France and the Emperor. 

* It is France which saved the temporal power of the Pope from de- 
struction in 1849; it is France again who has allowed it to be shaken 
and diminished in 1859. This is the fact, the trath which blind mea only 
can deny. Assuredly France is not alone engaged in this path, but her 
overwhelming ascendancy places her at the head of the movement, and 

ows the great and supreme responsibility of it upon her. We know 
all the legitimate and crushing reproaches that are due to England and 
Piedmont ; but if France had so willed it, Piedmont would not bave 
dared to undertake anything a,ainst the Holy See, and England 
would have been condemned to her impotent hatred. Let us trace 
the source of the evil, the recent evil, the flagrantevil. It may be dated 
priacipally from the Congress of Paris ia 1856, from that diploma‘ic re- 
union which, after having solemaoly declared that none of the contracting 
Powers bad the right of interfering, either collectively or individually, 
between a sovereiga and his subjects (Protocol of March 18th); after 
having proclaimed the principle of the absolute independence of sove- 
reigns, in favour of the Turkish Saltan against his Christian subjecte, 
thought itself justified, by ite protocol of April the 8th, and in the ab- 
sence of any representative of the august accused, in proclaiming that 
the situation of the Papal States was abnormaé and irregular. This accu- 
sation developed, aggravated, and exaggerated in Parliament and else- 
where by Lord Palmerston and Count Cavour, was nevertheless formally 

t forward under the — , aad on the initiative, of the French 

inister for Foreiga Affairs. Consequently France must be held ac- 
countable for it to the Church, and to the rest of Europe. In the 

very midst of the intoxication of victory, whilst the Austrian columns, 
defeated and humiliated, were iu fall retreat toward the Adige, appeared 
the proclamation, dated from Milan, Jane 8, which called all the lialians 
to arms :— 

“*Ttalians! * * * Providence sometimes favours nations as indi- 
viduals, by giving them the opportunity of suddenly springing into their 
full growth. Avail yourselves, then, of the fortune that is offered you! 
Your desire of independence, so long expressed, #0 often deceived, will 
be realised, if you show yourselves worthy of it. Unite, then, for one sole 
object— the liberation of your country. Fly to the standards of King 
Victor Emmanuel, who has already so nobly shown you the way to ho- 
nour, Remember that without discipline there ean be no army, and 
animated with the sacred fire of patriotism, be soldiers only to-day ; you 
will be to-morrow free citizens of a great country.’ 

“The Romagnese took the words as they were spoken. Four days 
after the appearance of this proclamation they rose against the Papal 
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Arabs and Africans sound protection is necessary against a sudden at- 
tack. A small work has been formed, just sufficient wo contain the little 
garrison, and merely musket proof. yond this, there are no defences 
be fg There is not, nor has there ever been, a single gun on the 
island. 

“ Having said this much of Perim and its garrison, we ere now bound 
to say something more, and perbaps our neighbours will not take our ex- 
planation ~- the less readily because it really contains a confession. 
We must needs acknowledge that, though Perim is neither a Malta nor a 
Rhodes, though it is not a citadel, not a fortress, not a stronghold, not a 
battery—though it is none of these things—yet neither is it what it 
ought to be—a proper lighthouse. We can, however, most truly affirm 
that this is the actual origin and destination of the settlement, and that, 
if the design has not been accomplished, it has been owing only to those 
efficial delays and vacillations whieh are but too common in such pro- 
ceedings. France may confidently assure herself that we in England 
want no extension of territory or influence in the Red Sea, or anywhere 
else. Perhaps our convictions on this head have not been long acquired, 
bat nothing can be more true than that, at this present moment, the an- 
nouncement of a new British settlement in any quarter of the world 
would create a greater outcry in this country than in France itself. We 
shall perhaps not be believed when we make this disclaimer, but will 
our neighbours just look dispassiouately on the arguments and principles 
now maintained in Parli tand by the press. Is it likely that we 
should be intrigaing or manceuvring in the Red Sea, when we are bat 
half contented with the tenure of lodia itself? We are possessors of cer- 
tain colonies and dependencies which were once regarded as infinitely 
precious, and which we shall still maintain, but the value of these pos- 
sessions bas been unduly depreciated in the late revulsion of opinion, and, 
though we shall not cut them adrift, oar whole policy tends to give them 
more and more iudependence, end it may be confidently assumed that 
we shall not enter upon any new system of conquest. This 
is the truth of the case, It will, doubtless, appear improba- 
ble in the eyes of our neighbours, and we sball not quarrel with 
them for their ineredality. Neither nations nor men can expect to be 
immediately credited with an abrupt change of opinions, and we have 
acted upon principles so widely different in times past that the impres- 
sions of our old policy must needs survive.” 








THE WINTER GARDEN. 
A NEW FIVE ACT PLAY ENTITLED 
“THE OCTOROON.” 


upou their movements. Lombard subjects belonging to the Austrian 
army, with the exception of those born (originaires) on that portion of 
the Lombard territory which remains the property of the Emper or of Aus- 
tria, in virtue of the treaty, are immediately free from military service, 
and may return to their homes. It is understood that those who prefer 
remaining in the service of Austria shall not therefore suffer in their 
persons or property. The same applies to employés of Lombard origin 
in the service of Austria. 





The monarchs of Sardinia and Austria engage themselves to submit, 


within the term of one year, the treaties aud conventions in force between 
them before April Ist, 1859, to a general revision, to make, by common 
agreement, such modifications as may be in the interest of both coun- 
tries ; and to contribute by all means in their power to calm the public 
mind, (fancy the solicitude of a Hapsburg of the last century for the 
calmness of the public miad!) the Emperor and the King declare and 
promise that, in their respective territories, and in the couatries restored 
or ceded, no person compromised by recent events in the Peninsula, no 
matter what his position in society, cau be prosecuted, annoyed, or dis- 
turbed, either in his person or property, on accouat of his condact or of 
his political opinions. So that part of the fortress of Spielberg hitherto 
retained for the accommodation of patriotic and impracticable Italians 
is now to let, or may be used by bis Majesty of Austria for his own 
private delectation or that of his subjects. 


As especially between France and Austria, the most important stipu- 


lation of these treaties are these. The express reservation of the rights 
of the Grand Dake of Tuscany, the Duke of Modena, and the Duke of 
Parma, (nothing is said about the Legatious), which is placed on the 
ground that the territorial delimioations of the independent States of 


Italy which took no part ia the late war, cannot be changed except with 


the sanction of the Power that presided at their formation and acknow- 
ledged their existence. This, it will be observed, puts the question of 
these nationalities entirely in the power of a European Congress, regards 
them solely as creations of the Congress of 1815, and does not even re- 





WALLACE'S THEATRE. 


R. WALLACK BEGS TO STATE, THAT THE ACTIVE PREPARATIONS FOR 
the promised novelties are for the present partially suspended in consequence of the 
vasuy inereacing attraction of * Every Body’s Friend,” 
It will be acted every night with the p pular Petite Comedy of * 40 and 50.” 
Doors open at 63g ; commence at 7. Box Book open 6 days in advance. 


LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE. 

An entirely new and original American Comedy, in three acts, of great local strength 

entitied “ DISTANT RELATIONS; Oa, A Sourmeaner ts New York.” Written by an 
American author, and illustrative of local scenes, characcers, North and South. 


Doors opea at half-past 6, to commence at half-past 7. 











COMPLETE AND UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
or THs 
GREAT MUSICAL COMEDIAN 
MR. SAM COW 


=. Bateman has the pleasure to announce to the public that Mr. Cowell will appesrevery 
evening at the 
FRENCH THEATRE, 585 BROADWAY 


(OProstTs THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL.) 
Commencing on Monday, the 19h of Dec., the French Company having taken their leave. 


DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 
548 BROADWAY, 

N ADDITION TO UPWARDS OF 12) FIRST CLASS WORKS OF ART NOW EXHIBIT- 

ing as above.—"' B. PAUL AKERS’,” (The eminent American Sculptor’s) fine statue of 
e 

“ DEAD PEARL DIVER,” 
WITH THE GREAT PAINTING BY “ ANDREA GASTALDI,” OF 
“PARISINA” 
rom LORD BYRON’S CELEBRATED POEM of that name are now on view. 
Open Day and Evening. Admission 25 Cents. 


RUSSITER & MIGNOT’S PAINTING 
“THE HOME OF WASHINGTON AFTER THE WAR.” 
ON EXHIBITION aT 
THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN, TENTH STREET, 
NEAR BROADWAY, 
From 9 A.M., to 5 P.M, and trom 7 w 9 Evenings. 
Admission 25 Cents. J. McCLURE, 














PALMER’S STATUE, 
“THE WHITE CAPTIVE,’ 
ON EXHIBITION AT 
SCHAUS’ GALLERY, 629 Broadway. 
Admission 25 Cents; Season Tickets 50 Vents. Open from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTIO 
NO. 694 BROADWAY, COR. OF FOURTH BT. 
This select Gallery has lately received many new works, among which are: 


THE PORTKAIT OF ALEX. VON HUMBOLDT, in life size, by J. Scmaapen, Berlin. 
THE FORGOCTEN TASK,” by Mever, von Bremen. 








“THE CHRISTMAS TREK,” Cartoon, by Ta. Mintaor, Dusseldorf. 
“CHARLEMAGNE,” Historical Painting, by Cara Oenicxs, Berlin. 


Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. 








authority, and declared that they were henceforth Victor Emmanuel’s 


er ’ 

. de Montalembert then proceeds to ask why a single French batta- 
lion was not sent from Rome to Bologna to prevent the “ profanation” 
which bas taken place. Further on he says that, “ even to-day, although 
the eituation bas been aggravated by three months of impunity, oue 
word spoken by France would set matters right.” 

— 
ANOTHER MANIFESTO FROM GARIBALDIL, 

The Corriere Mercantile publishes the following proclamation, issued by 
Gen. Garibaldi on bis arrival at Genoa: 

TO MY COMPANIONS IN ARMS IN CENTRAL ITALY. 

Let not my temporary absence cool your ardour for the holy cause 
that we defend. 

In separating myself from you, whom I love as the representatives of 
a sublime idea—the idea of Italian deliverance—I am excited and sad ; 
bat consolation comes in the certainty that I shall very soon be among 
you agaio, to aid you in finishing the work so ree begun. 

Foe ee & aoe ae possible misfortunes would be 
not to be present whenever there is Gguting for Italy. Yoang men who 
have sworn to be faithful to Italy to the chief who will lead you to 
victory, lay not down your arms; remain firm at your post—continue 
your ex persevere in the soldier's discipline. 

The truce will not last long ; old diplomacy seems but little disposed 
to see things as they really are. Diplomacy still looks upon you as the 
handful of malcontents which she bas been accustomed to despise. She 
does not know that ia you there are the elements of a great nation, and 
and that in your free and independen’ hearts there germinate the seeds 
of a world-wide revolution if our rights shall not be recognized, and if 

@ will not allow us to be masters in our own home. 

e desire to invade no foreiga soil ; let us remain unmolested on our 
own. Whoscever attempts to gainsay this our determioation will fod 
that we will never be slaves, unless they succeed in crushing by force 
an entire people ready to die for liberty. 

But, even should we all fall, we sball bequeath to future generations 
a legacy of hatred and vengeance against foreign domination ; the inbe- 
ritance of each of our sons will be a rifle and the consciousness of his 
par aod, by the blessing of God, the oppressor will never sleep 
soundly. 


Italians, | say again, do not lay down your arms ; rally more closely 
than ever to your chiefs, and maintain the etrictest discipline. Fellow- 
citizens, let not a man in Italy omit to contribute bis mite to the national 
subscription ; let not one fail to clean bis gua, so as to be ready—per- 
haps to-morrow—to obtain by force that which to day they tate to 
grant to our just rights. GaRIBALDI. 

Genoa, Nov. 23, 1859. 

— —— 


THE ISLAND OF PERIM. 

The Times, in order to set at rest some misapprehension in France, 
ebows the nature of our occupation. We once voluntarily abandoned 
Perim, bat in 1857 took possession agaio is order to erect a lighthouse, 
and it is occupied by from 50 to 60 persons, includiug only a sia, le Euro- 


ae &@ young offlccr of the Bombay artillery, the rest are natives of 
a, 


comprising 25 sappers and 30 guoners, The sappers are occupied 
in keeping up the water tanks and store rooms, and the defence of the 
place devolves upon the guaners, who, however, have no guns, but with 


ONTINUED ATTRACTION AT TEMPLE HALL. The Model of 
KiNG BOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 

ch Street, one door east of Broadway. Lecture atSand 8 P.M. Open for Sabbath and 

Day Schools at 10 A. M. andl P.M. Applications made to the Hall. 


THE ALBION. 
NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1859. 
European Affairs. 

The arrival of the Bremen, from Southampton, on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, puts us in possession of news of some iaterest, though not of great 
importance. It isannounced that the much talked of European Congress 
will certainly take place, and that it will assemble early in the en- 
suing January. Invitations to the various great Powers were despatched 
from Paris on the 29th ult. The attitude of Great Britain towards the 
objects of the Congress seems, however, not to be definitively settled ; 
and the Paris correspondent of the London Times (who has shown him- 
self notably we ll-informed upon this subject from the beginning) writes 
that there is still uncertainty whether Great Britain will take any part in 
this important confe Thi the more probable from the statement 
that in the recent interview with Prince Metternich it is said that Count 
Walewski assured the Prince, that the influence of French diplomacy will 
continue to be exercised in Central Italy in favour of the spontaneous re- 
cal! by the population of the Grand Dakes. The exercise of the influence of 
the leader of the largest, and at present most efficient army in Europe, in 
favour of the spontaneous action of the people of these effete little Duchies 
is amusing indeed. The spontaneousness of the action excited by euch 
influence would be of a very peculiar sort. And if the recall is to be 
“ spontaneous,” what need of any “ inflaence” at all to bring it about? 

We have at last the treaties of Zurich ; and their tenor is such as to 
beget confidence hereafter in the ts made by the correspondents 
of journals of inflaence and respectability, British, French, and American. 
For they add very little to our knowledge of the terms on which the 
three sovereigns have agreed to settle their differences, and they do not 
contradict, in any respect, the statements which from time to time have 
been published concerning them. Austria cedes to France her rights aud 
titles in Lombardy, except as to the fortresses of Peschiera and Mantua, and 
France relinquishes her title, thus acquired, to Sardinia. And that there 
may appear to be less of a transfer of people bodily, will they, nill they, 
Lombard subjects living on the ceded territory are allowed one year, 
dating from the exchange of the ratification, to remove their goods and 
chattels to the Austrian territory ; and they are at liberty to retain their 
landed property at Lombardy. The same facility is given to individuals 
born on the ceded territory of Lombardy, and established in the States 
of Austria. Absentees are allowed an extension to two years to decide 























the recent action of the people themselves.— Next the declaration 


thaf the Italian Confederation, which is indeed to be saddled with the 
“honorary presidensy of the Holy Father” is to have for its objects 
“ to maintain the independ and the inviolability of the Confederated 
States, to assure the development of their moral and material interests, 
and to guarantee the internal and external safety of Italy by the exist- 
ence of a federal army.” But then comes the puzzle. For Venice which 
“remains placed under the crown of his Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic 
Majesty,” is to form one of the States of this Confederation, and to par- 
ticipate in “ the obligations as well as the privileges ” resulting from the 
federal pact, the clauses which were to be determined by ao assembly 
consisting of representatives of all the Italian States. It is not the 
fanction of treaty makers to be their owa commentators, else we might ask 
Messrs. Bourqueney, Baoneville, Karolyi, and Mysenbug, to explain to us 
how they expect the Emperor of Austria, as King of Venice, which is to 
participate in the obligations as well as the privileges of the federal pact, 
will discharge his obligations in certain not improbable coatiagencies as 
regards the preservation “ by a federal army” of “the internal and ex- 
ternal safety of Italy ?”’ It seems that except for the sake of the amour 
propre ot Louis Napoleon, this stipulation had better have been omitted, 
and poor Venice left out of the question and the confederation together. 
—Last, the two Emperors “desirous of seeing the tranquillity of the 
States of the Church, and the power (what power? temporal or spiritual) 
of the Holy Father secured,” agree that they will unite their efforts to 
obtain from His Holiness “ that the necessity of introducing into the Ad- 





ministration of his States the reforms admitted as indispensable shall be 
taken into serions ideration by his G t.” We have heard 





of an Act of Parliament through which a clever lawyer might drivea 


coach and six ; but here is a treaty stipulation with a gap through which 
two armies may be marched. Suppose the Holy Father declines to give 
the proposed reforms that rerious consideration which his solicitous 
friends request, and the people of the Legations still insist that they will 
have the reforms from their dear Papa or else go to Piedmont for them, 
what will the Emperors do then ? 

And what a phrase is that, “ reforms admitted as indispensable!” 
Admitted by whom? It may mean everything, or nothing, according 
to the prejudices and interests of the person who interprets it.—Already 
the Official Journal of Rome hastens to state that “ certain journals ex- 
aggerate the reforms which are to come into operation.”” On the whole 
we cannot but regard the formal declaration with which all the treaties 
open, that there shall be peace and friendship between the high con- 
tracting powers, and “ between their heirs and successors, and their re- 
spective states and subjects for ever,” as even more than usually empty 
and problematical. The difficulties between France and Austria, raised 
by the delegation of the Regency of Central Italy to Buoncompagni are 
not yet removed, although Austria has not intimated to Piedmont that 
she will oppose the Congress on that account. Tuscany, too, protests 
on the other side against placing Baoncompagai over her. It is said in 
the Milan papers that the people loudly demand the return of Gari- 
baldi, and that the Assemblies of Central Italy will most probably 
be convoked to meet the present emergency. In fact, the treaties and 
the comiag Congress notwithstanding, there seems to be no prospect of 
any but a hollow and a short lived peace on the continent of Europe, 
unless the absolute political independence of Northern Italy is recog- 
uised, if not guaranteed. 

The departure of the expedition to China has awakened the confidence 
that we expected in the continuance of the present relations between 
France and Great Britain for two years longer at least. Consequently, 
there is a revival in trade in the former country, especially in that from 
the port of Marseilles to the East and West Indies and South America. 
Bat the rise in wheat, consequent upon the war between Spain and 
Morocco, has been checked by the receipt of a dispatch from Madrid, 
stating that the Spanish entrepdis are a0 abundantly stocked as to be able 
to supply all wants to the end of 1860. The Rentes were rising, and for 
the moment everything in France looks prosperous. 

Spain and Morocco are at last getting at their bloody work. On the 
25th of November a force of over four thousand Moors attacked, for the 
third time, aredoubt before Sesolia, a place which appears to be of some 
importance,but of which we can find no notice in geographies er gazetteers. 
The Moors were :epulsed with heavy loss, and a display of great bravery on 
the part of the Spanish troops. The war appears to excite great na- 
tional enthusiasm in Spain. The Bank of Barcelona bas offered the Spa- 
nish Government an advance of 5,000,000 reals withoat interest, for all 
the time the war may last ; and the Count Ros D’Olano, in his order of 
the third day to the third company of the Army of Africa, has this ra- 
ther remarkable passage :— 

“ Let our light infantry, with their admirable mobility, never lose sight 
of the support of their reserves; let them load slowly, aim well, and 
always bear in mind that much fire is no more than much noise. ..... Wi 
these conditions of combat the bayonet will have little to du ; but if any 
portion of the enemy presents itself in solid order break it at once. For 
this you combine more qualities than your opponents, siace you have the 
eye and the agility of the Arab, the arms and the legs of the Goth, and 
the intelligence and courage of the Roman.” 


Apprebensions of some serious trouble between France and Morocco 








have been allayed. It was reported that the Government of Tangiers 
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bad fired upon the French squadron, and that the latter replied by bom 
barding the place asan act of retaliation ; but it proved that a smal! 
fort on the coast of Morocco having fired at a French steamer, the latter 
replied, and having dismantled the fortification, afterwards rejoined the 
Squadron at Algersiras. It is stated that the commander of the Freach 
Squadron has informed the Morocco Government that this event does not 
change in any respect the relation between the two countries. The first 
report caused an instant and material depression in the Rentes. 


From the far East we hear, that although official announcements had 
been made of the death of Nana Sabib, it was believed that he was still 
alive at the head of six thousand men, levying recruits, and threatening 
to annihilate Lucknow :— that a Chinese pamphlet bas appeared which 
attributes to the government of Pekin the intention, or at least the de- 
sire, to invade India!—that the British Ambassador still remains at 
Sbangbai, and that Admiral Hope is at Hong Kong nearly recovered 
from his wounds :—and tbat in Japan our affairs remain on a very uo- 
satisfactory footing, and the Government throw all sorts of obstacles io 
the way of a friendly settlement according to our treaty. 





The Jews at Gibraltar. 

There is no surer evidence of the steady progress which true Christi- 
anity has made during the last two centuries, or of the universality with 
which its influences direct the workiog of human affairs, than that which 
it exhibited in the conduct of wars among Christian nations in the present 
day. It may be urged that the very fact that wars are waged is incon- 
sistent with this assertion of the progress of Christianity. The objection 
is specious, because it is partly trae. The fact that wars do occur, isevi- 
dence that the affairs of the whole world are not regulated by the golden 
rale ; but when they are the milleniam will have come ; and all that we 
have claimed is an approximation to that beatific buat ever re- 
ceding consummation, Whoever has read of the atrocities com- 
mitted in the Lowlands by the troops of the Most Christian 
(Spanish) King at the close of the seventeenth century, or seen 
the set of etchings known as “ War,” by Jacques Callot, an emi- 
nent French artist who lived about that time, and whose drawings re- 
present war as it was generally carried on in his day, cannot also read 
the correepondence relative to the Crimean or Italian campaigns, with- 
out seeing that there is not only a change in the conduct of soldiers, but 
a recognition of the Christian precepts of mercy and justice on the part 
of all combatants, from the Commander-in-Chief down. Enemies now 
who have not arms in their bands, are treated not only with forbearance 
but kindness; women and children fiod protectors in the very meno 
against whom their husbands aud fathers are fighting ; and an army, 
unless in circumstances of privation, which throw it upon the first law 








Pe — - ne en 
- gentleman, because be is one of the very few Irishmen who | question that has not yet been answered in the affirmative. Ia the English 
| have become citizens of the United States and wielded the power of the | Metropolis there is a class of amateurs who can ill afford to pay 4 large price 
press, and have yet not thought it necessary to mark their severance | fr admissions, and who are, therefore, very willing to do all they can towards 
from allegiance to the parent state by continuous and indiscriminate | the support of a cheap lyric establishment. If the same class exists here, 
abuse of our country, its people, its laws, and its government. Few | (WHich is doubtful) it exists under different circumstances, and cannot be won 
Americans will deem him a less loyal citizen on this account ; many will | . — considerations. It demands a sensation of some sort, and is willing 
think him the more likely to he faithful to the new bonds of country | ~~ a a — at these sensationists, but the manager knows 
which his matare jadgment approves.  santly ri pes a marrow of the opera ; hence he struggles inces- 

Now let us take a general aod American view of this sudden outbreak | oul i in ee his profit or loss according to his luck in pro- 

. ‘ curing the right thing at the right moment. 
against an Irish-American editor. We should be sorry to excite the pub-| If Signor Beaucarde were a success, he could obtain two dollars for an admis- 
lie wind unduly, to make the strong-minded anxious or to alarm the sion to Niblo’s, just as readily as fifty cents ; the question of price is altogether 
timid. Bat suppose every editor who has been a British subject were to | # secondary one in New York. This was proved conclusively on the opening 
be deposed, and the press of the United States were to fall wholly into the night, when despite the novelty of an Italian Opera at the ordinary theatre 
hands of native born Americans, what would be the result to this contiaent | Prices, the house was but thinly filled. The indifference of the economical 
and to civilization? Can it be doubted that the relations between position of the community to music is, we fear, something more than a manage- 
this country and Great Britain would undergo a sudden and striking ee a ee . . : 
change, if English statesmen were not constantly made aware of the vi- | Signet por sme ped mame Shr cay oe seo aa ° vay eer, 
gilance of America by the energetic leading articles uncessant!y appearing | means a bad one : in J amieemias : “ apes gechnonin — is by no 
in the more patriotic papers. Where would this country be, ifit were not patronage. The opening Opera was “ Lucrezia Borgia,” and “ Mee _ 
for its Heralds, its Suns, its Eagles, and those other great journals which, | once that we have seldom heard that work given with better effect. “Madame 
under the management of those who are or have once been British sub- | Albertini is a fine dramatic artist, and shines to greater advantage in Niblo’s 
jects, haye raised this country to that particular pitch of glory, which the than at the spacious and trying Academy. What remains of her voice is tho- 
first describes on three hundred and sixty-five daye of the year, and the | Toughlyenjoyable. Signor Beaucarde sang superbly, and made the most of a 
others on the same number, less fifty-two Sundays. We dare not ventare on | Voice which is still manageable and true, if a little past the prime. The other 
describing the depth to which America must sink without these papers. | artists were respectable only. Made. D’Orney’s sojourn in Europe has not 
Then it requires the Herald’s intimate and particular knowledge of the | *#4¢d to her knewledge of the art and mystery of singing, but has improved 
doings of the British court—knowledge which could only be acquired by oe county fine quality ofher voice. On Wednesday a good performance of the 
a native of that hot bed of aristocracy—to lay before the world tn iw = CR Rew Et 5 Maurico. The gentleman 
the weak places’ of Jobn Ball's domiuions, to denounce those | ;; ee ae o ere <a Sto Mowil. Pune 
the ’ tice and stady should place this young artists in a Prominent position before 
iniquitous Cobourgs once a month, and to foretell a war about San Juan | the public. 
or other important places, once a week. It is the Herald and papers of | pirectly opposite Niblo’s is the neat little sanctuary of the French dramatic 
its high tone and character—generully in the hands of British subjects, | muse, and here, be it known, is the trystiog place of Mr. Sim Cowell, comic 
mostly Irishmen and Scotchmen—that have made the reputation of th® | singer from London. Sam excels in character songs, and in that species of 
American press abroad. The Americans, therefore, owe these brilliant | comicality which prevails in Covent Garden, after the theatres are out. His 
Janizaries, these sturdy Swiss of the press, an immense debt of gratitude. | {cial displays are enormously funny ; for a comic singer he sings well ; and he 
If Native Americans took their places, the press would be brought down | “ ™#Kes up” like a thorough artist. “People who desire to laugh until they are 
to the dull level of facts, to the stagnation of argument; the eagle's ne a amp oe ™ ry — matbge es —_ ag # and they will 
wings would be clipped, and that noble bird be prevented for ever from not be disappoiated. Mr. S. B. Mills, the celebrated English pianist, is the so- 
: aes 4 loist, and plays with all that remarkable certainty and finish for which he is 
indulging in his favourite amusement of soaring, “spreading himself,” | s.:ous. 
and making fell swoops. 

As British subjects we, of course, can look on such a result, notwith- 
standing our friendly feelings, with comparative calmness ; but can the | The resources of the art of advertising are truly inexhaustible : and as one 
people of this country do so? Do they fail to see that if mere Americans | of the thousands of human trout whom it is the business of advertising anglers 
become the editors of these patriotic papers, if the Herald ceases its ful- | to tickle, I own that I never expect to acquire experience enough to put me 
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vanta, 


of nature, pays as it goes. War among Christians has come to be re- minations, that Lord Palmerston will immediately commence his haughty | on my guard against the subtle devices of these indefatigable Izaak Waltons. 
garded as a last dire necessity ; a bloody arbitrament, the consequences strides from Nicaragua to the North Pole, the British Lion will wag his| The latest invention in the way of theatrical “ throws,” is the solemnity ot 


of which are to be confined as much as possible to those who are directly 
concerned in it. 

But by nations barbarous or semi barbarous, war is conducted with the 
old feeling of exterminating hate agains:, not ouly the enemy, bat all 
who are connected with him, directly or indirectly. The knowledge of 


this fact has thrown under the protection of the British flag, some three | 
| Canada. 


or four thousand persons belonging to a race which, three or four cen- 
turies ago, could have sought shelter under any Christian flag only with 
feelings of doubt and apprehension. The Jews of Morocco have, after the 
habit of their nation, lived apart and been the chief bankers and money 
changers of the country. They were numerous, especially in the 
commercial towns, Tangier being the one in which they were found in 
the greatest numbers. The commencement of hostilities between Spain 
and Morocco has justly alarmed these neutral and peaceable people, aud 
they have fled from Morocco in great numbers. They fear, not the Span- 
iards, but the barbarous tribes of Morocco, who in these incursions upon 
the sea-coatt would be sure to fall upon and massacre all persons, men, 
women and children, wLom they supposed to be Spaniards, and this 
would doubtless include all those who were not evidently Moors or Eng- 


tufted tail in the balls of the Montezamas, the Gallic “ Rooster” will crow | closing the house in the middle of the week for a “ last grand rehearsal of the 
from the summit of the Capitol at Washington, and the intrigues of the | next new piece.” The apparent devotion to art which is indicated by this de- 
Coburgs will deluge all Europe with blood? We beseech our American | liberate sacrifice of a whole evening's possible profits to securing absolute perfec- 


friends to save the world such dire calamities, and by no means to give 
up the naturalized champions of their rights and liberties, 





Some of our contemporaries of Canada East, who favoar the existing 
Tariff, coutend that the experience of the first nine months of the present 
year is io its favour ; that the trade of the Provinces has not decreased, 
and that the revenue has considerably increased. It will be gratifying 
to know at the end of the year, that the scheme of taxation for meeting 
the liabilities of the Province has succeeded, and to that extent at 
least bas justified the proposal of it. In the course of a few weeks the 
Provincial Legislatures will meet. We shall then have before us the 
fioancial statements of the Ministers of Canada, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. We shall also have the advantage of the fiscal experience 
of the United States for the past year. We shall be able to com- 
pare the circumstances of these several communities, and with the aid of 





lishmen. Consequently the Jews, and with them « number of Christians, 
have sought the nearest refuge, which proved to be Gibraltar ; and there 
they are in such destitution that they might, like their starving forefathers, 
curse the day when they crossed the sea to escape the sword. The Brit- 
ish Lieutenant General, the people of Gibraltar, and even the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests of them ainland, (Shade of Pope Hildebrand, visit them not 
in wrath for it!) have done all in their power to provide these poor peo- 
ple with the necessaries of life, but with only moderate success. There 
is a large fleet at Gibraltar, trade has ceased, and the price of provisions 
has risen so greatly that it will be impossible for the inbabitants io the 
vicinity to provide food for the fugitives. From absolute lack of house 
room to receive them, these unfortunate people are living in tents which 
are pitched upon the neck of the Isthmus of Gibraltar, which is known as 
the “neutral ground.” They must be relieved, and that speedily, for 
not only will the mere process of time increase their deprivations and 
aggravate their sufferings, but it may be regarded as quite certain that 
their numbers will be largely increased by other Jewish and Christian 
fagitives from various part of Morocco. Subscriptions in their aid have 
been opened at Lisbon, Madrid and London, and also in this city in ac- 
cordance with instructions received from Sir Moses Montefiore, Presidect 
of the Board of Deputies of British Jews, by the Rev. S. M. Isaacs of this 
city, to whom contributions may be addressed at 694 Houston St. There 
can be no doubt that the appeal will meet a prompt and liberal response. 
But in any case the ocean interposes delay, which may have grievour 
consequences. —— 
Patriotic Newspapers. A First Warning. 

Since the renowned Pantagruel went to the Island of the Apedects, a 
people of long claws and crooked paws, whose curious jealousy he excited 
by making love to their bottle, “ which he ogled and fain would caress,” 
there never has been such a fuss raised against an interloper as that now 
made by certain editorial and senatorial commentators, on the rativity 
of a gentleman connected with the official organ of the United States 
Government. “ A British subject is the advocate of the administration !” 
cries one. “ A scion of the Aristocracy |!” shouts another. “ An English- 
man in the very arcana of state affairs!’ gasps a third. The mischie- 
vous might i te, as does Rabelais of those who were jealous of Pan- 
tagrael, that they like no band to squeeze the grapes but their own, 
and that they have desperate dread lest those “thousand differeat 
growths ready to be picked at any moment, some of public and 
some of private growth—inclading fortifications, loans, gifts, gratuities, 
fines, state lands, post offices, and that plump one of the treasury the 
very best growth of the country, and a world of others for which names 
are wanted,” should incontinently fall to the gentle pressure of men 
not to the manor born. Be this as it may, since Patrick Henry respect- 
fully requested His Majesty George the Third to profit by certain illus 
trious examples, so loud a cry of treason—uanaccompanied by murder— 
has not been raised in the land. 

In the gentleman in question, we regret to say that the Albion, as 
the organ of British cpinion and the advocate in this country of Bri- 
tich rights, bas no national interest. For two reasons, we are not called 
on to undertake bis defence. In the first place, he is his own ablest 
defender, and in the second, he has ceased to be—de facto—a British 
subject. We regret that we have no longer any national interest in 





| authentic statistics furnished, to judge what ministerial efforts have been 
most successful in raising revenue, and wherein taxation has least inter- 
| fered with the recuperative energies of those communities. Canada has 
adopted a system of duties confessedly “ to divide the burthen [of taxa- 
tion] between the foreign maker and the home consumer, and to give a 
| stimulus to home industry.” This experimert is an interesting one, 
|and when the full data are before us, we shall probably be able to see 
| how the old theories thrive on the new soil. 
The Great Eastern. 
We have no news of any interest from home. The Commission upon 
| the condition of the Great Eastern, has made a report to the effect that Mr. 
| Ruseel’s contract is not performed :—that the hull of the ship is not com- 
pleted either as to the “ general ecope” or the “ details of the contract” 
as a first-class passenger ship, and that, in her present state, it would be 
imprudent to send her to sea on a lengthened voyage :—that, with the 
exception of a few cabins, the accommodations either for passengers, or 
officers and crew, are by no means equal to the requirements of a first- 
class passenger steamer, such as Canard’s line or the Royal West India 
Mail steamers, but are very inferior—materials, workmanship and furni- 
ture :—that the decks are not tight, and a great deal of inferior material 
| and workmanship has been used in them ; and that there is no heating 
apparatus for warming the cabins in Winter. 
| The commissioners further add, that there is much work to be per- 
| formed on the ehip before she could be trusted to cross the Atlantic, 
which work would require a considerable time to execute in an efficient 
manner, and, even with this done, the ship would not be what the con- 
tract requires her to be; and deficiencies in other respects would be a 
constant source of annoyance to the company.—So passes her short-lived 
glory! 
| The “Albion” Engraving for 1860. 

Stadious of variety in the Albion’s gallery of engravings, we present 
our readers this year with a subject quite different from any of its prede- 
cessors. It is Landseer’s Deer Pass, which has been engraved for usin a 
very brilliant and effective style, by Ritchie. It shows a narrow 
rocky defile, almost at the very highest point of snow clad moun- 
tains. In the foreground, and straggling up the pass to an open spot, 
just upon the summit of the acclivity, is a herd of those noble deer which 
Landseer so loves to paint, and paints with such truth to nature and 
poetic feeling. The scene is very wild, and but for the presence of the 
animals, would be as gloomy asit is grand. But those noble fellows with 
branching crowns and their meek dames, enliven and almost hamanise it. 
We are eure ‘bat this engraving will be a favourite with our most discri- 
minating readers. 














Pa usic. 

In the absence of our regular operatic troupe, we have been regaled with a 
short series of performances at Niblo’s Garden, under the direction of Signor 
Beancarde, the tenor. The experiment has not, we think, been a very suc- 
cessful one in a financial point of view, althongh the artists themselves have 
succeeded in placing themselves on a better footing with the public, which is 
something in the way of capital, even if not immediately convertible into specie. 
Whether New York can afford to support a cheap opera, like London, is a 





tion in a first representation, commands my warmest regard, and I don’t know- 
what higher proof could be asked of the gradual elevation of the standard of 
dramatic managements than this. 

Consequently, although I am sorrowfully forced to confess that on several oc 
casions, my faith in this fine promise has been sorely tried by the next evening's 
results on the stage, I am now at this writing awaiting with earnest expectation 
the re-opening of Miss Laura Keene's doors, cl sed to the impatient public for a 
season, in consequence of preparations for the production of a new Comedy by 
an “‘ American author,” entitled “ Distant Rela! ,” and turning so far as I 
can jadge from the programme in the papers (which, as usual, is 
a long five-act tragedy in itself) upon every single incideht which can 
be expected to hap toa man or woman born in these United States be- 
tween his cradle and his grave. My Paeee hasty inferences from the story as 
set before us by the enterprising bill-sticker of establishment, are, that in 
this play we shall be favoured with a history of the rise and p of painti 
in America ; with the —- of ballooning and Professor Lowe ; with the 
whole theory and practice of boarding-houses, Mississippi steamboat explosions 
and the New York Fire Department ; with a serious view of “society” at 
Saratoga and Newport, and a glimpse into the mystery of our wives’ mil inery 
bills and jewel-boxes ; with a treatise on policemen as they are and as they 
ought to be ; with the art of driving a trotting horse ; with asketch of the New 
Eogland cuisine, and 4 philological essay on the German language, as spoken in 
the Bowery. Certainly all these things and twenty thousand more, are set 
down in the published table of contents of this extraordinary drama. If the 
public do not find them in fact on the stage, the public will have a right to com- 
we of being choused of its legitimate expectations. If it do find themall on 

he stage, I can only wish it a goud digestion to dispose of them all, and sleep 
| comfortably on the process. 

In the “ | progress of human events” we seem to be reaching exactly the same 
point in ti tations, from which our forefathers set out three 
centuries ago, before the “‘ actors of the Holel de Burgogne” were heard of, or 
William Shakespeare had been tempted up to Blackiriars Bridge from the 
lovely meads ofthe Avon. An average new American play now treats of as man 
subjects as the oldest of the old “ mysteries,” in which Medisval Karope fi 
its dramatic pleasures. The slightest skeleton of comedy now suffices to bear 
up the hu balk of political opinions, social theories, panoramic pictures, 
and patriotic enthusiasms. People are invited to the theatre as if it were a 
diorama, or a photographic gallery, to see a series of dissolving views of their 
own one pursuits, and of the familiar scenes in which they live and 
move and have their being. The putting on the stage a model policeman, 
made up exactly like the pretty creature in white kid gloves and a Corsair 
beard, who used to play the Kuight-errant to distressed damsels at the dread 
straits of Barnum's Museum, is now esteemed a t dramatic triumph. It is, 
in fact, aa advance upon the “ real tabs” of Mr. Crammles. Whether it be also 
an advance upon the impersonations of a Kean, or a Kemble, or even of a Lis- 
ton and a Foote, is, I think, a much more open question. 
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HAMILTON. 
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PFatts and Hanucies. 


If no unforeseen accident interpose, the Victoria Bridge across the St. 
Lawrence, at Montreal, will be opened for traffic ou Monday next. 
——_——-Mr. Hatch, of Buffalo, appointed to examine the working of the 
Reciprocity Treaty, on behalf of the United States, commenced his 
investigati at Hamil Canada West, ou Wednesday,_—-—— 
The owners in Montreal of the Canadian line of steamers state that the 
report which appeared in a New York paper from its correspondent in 
Canada, relating to the discontinuance of the live, is entirely destitute 
of truth ; a new steamship of increased power and speed has just been 
launched in the Clyde for the line, which will henceforth be more 
efficient than ever. The Jndian was insured for £35,000.— 
The Corporation of Waterford bas asked the Corporation of Sligo to 
joia it in calling for an amnesty for political offenders. Sligo answers 
that Messrs. Mitchel, Meagher, and the rest, have done nothing since 
their removal from the country to deserve the clemency of the free go 
vernment which they endeavoured to subvert, and, tbereture, refuse to 
make any application to government respecting them. A Mr. 
Airey, describing himself as “ Dr. Airey, M.R.C.S. aod M.R.C.P., New 
York,” has been fined £20 at Bristol, for practising medicine in Eog- 
land without first satisfying the legal requi t A Thanadar 
bas just been convicted oi torturing a prisouer for the purpose of extort- 
ing confession, and sentenced to imprisonment for five years, a fine of 
500 Rs., and proscription from government employment. The tortare 
consisted in swinging the prisoner up to @ tree, bis toes just touching 
the ground. t bas been erected near the Victoria 
Bridge, to preserve from desecration the remains of 6,000 immigrants 
who died of ship fever in ’47-48. The prospectus of the St. John’s 
United Copper and Lead Mining Company, Newfoundland, bas just been 
issued in London. It proposes to raise £50,000 in £1 shares, under the 
Limited Liability Act, to work certain mines near the capital of the 
Island, said to be rich in ore of a superior quality -————The' Council 
of the Society of Arts have decided to ry out their project 
of an Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, in 1862, with- 
out any reference ‘o the state of the political atmosphere. It is thought 
there will be no difficulty in raising the neceseary fands,——_—— 
Mr. Mitéhel, in a letter from Paris, says be will never live in Ireland 
again under English rule, and yet be hopes to go back and live in Ire- 
land. _—_——-A line of omuibuses bas recently been established at Bey- 
routh, the first ever seen in Syria, The Bedouins run from all sides to 
see them pass, and stand looking after them with astonishment._——— 
A meeting of the friends aud admirers of the late Mr. Brunel is to b: 
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held to determine on the steps to be taken (ur erecting a suitable monu- 
ment to his qo public bodies and societies con- 
ighh 





nected with the Highlands have memorialised the Scotch Universities 
commissioners to take the necessary steps for instituting and endowing 
Celtic professorships in some or all of the Scotch Universities ———— 
The statue of Richard I., the model of which became so familiar to 
visitors to the Great Exhibition, is about to be placed in Palace Yard, in 
the large open space opposite to the Peers’ entrance to the New Palace 
at Westminster. The statue, which is of gigantic proportions, is by Ma- 
rochetti. The Prince of Wales, in addition to his being a member 
of the University Boat Clab, bas also become a member of the Christ 
Charch Cricket Club. He is also an active tennis player —-——Mr. 
Cobden whose interview with the Emperor of the French has been re- 
ported, is said to have received for himself and Mra. Cobden ao invita- 
tion to visit the Emperor at Compitgne, but that their private ar- 
rangements did not allow them the pl of ting it. 

Sir Joba Forbes, the eminent physician, having retired from active life, 
has generously presented bis very valuable medical library, numbering 








about 3000 volumes, to the Marischal College, Aberdeen, where he re-| ine 


ceived his early education. He graduated in medicine at Edinburgh, io 
1817.—_——Professor Sedgwick has received a communication from 
Dr. Livingstone, dated “ River Zambesi, East Africa, May 27,” report- 
ing the discovery of a real highland lake region, where the inhabitants 
cultivate cotton very extensively, while he adds “ every one spins and 
weaves it.” —Among the well-affected of all creeds in Ireland 
there is a prevailing feeling of jealousy, if not discontent, at no sign of 
any steps being taken to amend the defect in the law which precludes 
Irishmen from all participation in the volunteer movement now in pro- 
gress in England and Scotland.— Lieut.-Colonel E. Peel, when out 
deer-stalking in the Island of Lewis, on the 10th ult., fired, at 134 yards 
distance, at a stag, and killed bim and two hinds at the same shot. The 
ball passed through all three, killing them dead on the spot.——-———The 
Staatsanzeiger says that the bealth of the Kiog of Prussia bas improved | 
lately, and he is now able to make short excursions in a carriage. } 
A letter from Paris says that lately “the Emperor went out shooting 
with Prince Metternich. His Majesty brought down 150 birds, &c. The | 
Priace, no doubt to maintain the family reputation for diplomacy, mo- 
deatly contented himself with 130” —It is suggested by the London | 
Times that if Napoleon III. will not let Italy have Victor Emmanuel or 
the Prioce Carignan, it is not quite a certainty that Italy will be fatigued 
into an assent to the return of the Austrian Grand Dakes. She may 
possibly at last bethink her whether she bas no man of the Washington 
ne cans her sons, and she may turn her eyes upon Garibaldi. 
The British and North American Mail (Canard) Company, who employ 
about 300 persons at their stores in Liverpool, have invited all their em- 
to form among themeelves a Volunteer Rifle Corps. The majority 
of them, in their daily toil, are accustomed to all descriptions of heavy 
ageete work, so that they will easily and rapidly acquire the art of 
jug and moving artillery of the largest calibre ————A London pa- 
per tells us that one of the poisoner Palmer’s racers, Goldfinder, which 
won the Chester Cup in 1853, is at the present moment plying iu an 
omnibus between Islington and Kennington-gate. The Godolpin Arabian 
was reseved from a cart in the streets in Paris ————Galignani 
learns that M. Costa, the well-kaown maestro and conductor of the orcbes- 
tra of Covent Garden Theatre, is engaged in the composition of a new 
oratorio, in which Mdme, Alboni is to take the principal part -—-——The 
Winans steamer bas made a trial trip from Baltimore to Norfolk. The 
steamer has been pat in condition for sea service, and it is the inten 
tion of ber proprietors to immediately make a series of experimental trips 
with ber from Norfolk out to sea, under their personal superintendence. 
———-—The commitiee of the Goldsmith memorial, which is to be 
erected in front of Trinity College, Dublin, bave dec'ded that its execu 
tion shall be confided to J. H. Foley, R A.---——The widow of Balzac 
is married to Gigoux, the painter and expert of the Louvre. The condi- 
tion of the marriage is singular enough The lady is to retain the name 
of Balzac. even in signing legal documents, and to be called ia her do- 
mestic circle by no other name than that of ber first busband, from whose 
glory she will not depart———_——At Cherbourg the keels of two large 
transports for the conveyance of horses are to be laid down. They will 
have screw propellers, and are to he large enough to accommodate 300 
and as many men.———-Lord H. Bentinck, in twenty-three 
days’ stalking in Laggan Forest, killed forty-three stags. —The 
earniugs of the “ madiarks” of London, who number from 500 to 600 
boys and girls, are estimated at from £2,000 to £3,000 a year, that be- 
ing the amount they, would receive fur what they pick up.————lo 
Maine and New Bruoewick tbe lumber fever iz again raging, after an in- 
terval of several years. This is consequent on a somewhat improved de- 
mand for timber in the home market. It will be umisfortune if the supply 
gluts the market—-——A lecture wasr cently delivered at the in- 
itation of the Caledonian Club, by Mr. Jobu Mason, at the Cooper Iosti- 
tute, on the History of Scotland. Mr. Mason spoke in commenda- 
tory terms of the formation of the Kingdom of Great Britain, every arti- 
cle of which, be said, bore the stamp of equality. Scotland be deemed 
in advance of England in that she bad separated the Church and the 
State to the great advantage of both. At the close of the lec 
tare a vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. Maclelland, and heartily 
seconded by the audience.———Mr, Otway, lately our Minister in Mex- 
ico, has been presented with a handsome testimonial by the bolders of 
Mexican bonds, ia token of “ respect and gratitude for bis able support 
of their righte.”———-—Mr. Base, M.P. for Derby, narrowly escaped 
drowning recently through his coachman taking a wrong turn on a foggy 
night, aod driving the carriage into the middle of a canal. When the 
filled, Mr. Bass cpened the door and swam to the bank, thus 
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and upwards, g'11 or 12 stone over three or four miles of course. 
This he thinks will produce a different stamp of animal, and cause a suc- 
cession of fresh horses to be brought out annually to covtend for the 
prize. A reverend compatriot, as for a New York clergy- 
man, caused his congregation to smile a few Sundays since, by announcing 
that after the sermon he would read the Proclamation of the President naming 
a day to be kept for Thanksgiving. On turning to the document, be of 
course found that there wae a difference between the State’s affairs 
and the affairs of the States. 
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Foots on No Foors—A Scene tn 4 Lecrcre-Room.—Mr. George Daw- | 
soo bas been lecturing in the Music Hall, Birmiogham, on John Wesley, | 
to crowded audiences, and in the course of his second lecture, touched | 
on the revival movements. Mr. Dawson was speaking of Wesley’s firet 
going to Bristol to preach :—“ He went out to preach ; and then came 
paroxysms of madness, roaring, howling, writhing, falling on the ground, 
ae shouting, and bawling, all for the glory of God. It need not 
be explained, for they were at it again in Belfast and other places, and 
it now as were used in Wesley’s 
days. He [Mr. Dawson] had looked with astonishment at what some of 
his brother clergymen—if they would allow bim to use the phrase—bad 
said and done on this matter. Fools would rush in where angels dared 





@vituary. 

Mr. Frank Stone, A.R.A.—We mentioned briefly the death of 
well known artist io last week’s paper. Mr. a fone bis “an 
career in water colours, bis productions in which ere him 
admission to the Old Society of Painters in Water-Coloars. early as 
1837 (says a London contemporary), bowever, Mr. Stone exhibited at the 
Academy, where he considerably enhanced hie reputation by his em- 
bodiment of scenes froth popular novels ; etill more attractive where his 
efforts of a domestic class, among which “‘ The Last Appeal,’ “ The Course 
of True Love,” &c., were ep | conspicuous, alike for the senti- 
ment they expressed and the merit their execution. Once launched 
in this line, other subjects treated with equal skill and success speedil 

ppeared, and stamped his reputation with the public. His artiatic 
illustrations of scenes from Shakespeare were of a higher though hardly 
more popular descri , and served to evince the wider range of his 
powers, as well as his admirable facility of execution ; while bis progress 
in art was further established by bis scenes from Scripture, which 
appeared at intervals, and attracted deserved notice. Upon his 
trayal of domestic feelings and incidents, however, his fame will chiefly 
rest, and it is not too much tosay that, in bis peculiar vein, be has had 
few equals, and the Royal Academy possessed no more wortby associate 





not tread, and as he (Mr. Dawson) had the reputation of a fool, be should | than when, in 1851, it elected the late Mr. Frank Stone to that enviable 
take the liberty of saying a few words on the subject. He would assert | distinction. 


broadly that all that bappened when Wesley preached, and all that was 
happening in Belfast and other ’ places now, bad no more necessary con- 

nection with the preacbing of Methodism than—| Signs of disapproba- | 
tion.} You doubt it, continued Mr. Dawson. You sball fill me any 
room you like with any average of men and women, and I will under- 
take to bave balf of them fainting and the other half weeping at an | 
given time. You fill me your Town Hall, and at a certain time I will | 
bave every man there on bis legs, shouting. and bowling, and roaring. 
[Hivses.] What! do you think we are dunces enough to believe that | 
such thinks are necessary to the preaching of religion? [Renewed | 
bi-ses, which were soon rendvred inaudible by thandurs of applause.) | 

* Well now, continued Mr. Dawson [quite cooly], just let ue ander- | 
stand one another. There are several strangers here—people from a dis- 
tance. Probably they think I ama man to be pat down by hissing. | 
Many persons here, however, will bear me out in saying that they are 
very much mistaken. [Cheers and a few hisses] Its a thing I am well | 
used to—a thing, I tell you, I heartily despise. What! did I come here | 
to tell you what you think? Nota bit of it. 1 came here tosay what I 
thiok, and you come here to bear me, and if you don’t like it you may 
leave it a § i but don’t be such a fool and euch an f!l-maonerly dunce. 
A voice— You bave no business to say that,’ and hisses and —s } 
"ll eay what I like ; 1am bere tosay it. [The voice—‘ You have nv | 
right to call any man a fool.’) I shall call any man a fool who behaves | 
assach. [The voice—* Well, it’s no use talking to fuols.’) Mr. Dawson | 
None. [Loud applause and laughter. The voice was heard no more.) | 
Mr. Dawson, after addressing himself to those of his hearers who were | 
open to diff -rence of opinion, and who were wise enough to bear a thing 
before they condemned it, proceeded to say that nothing that had hap- 
pened in John Wesley’s days, and was now hagpentas at Belfast, but bad 
happened to the Christians in the vid Roman Catholic days, and then the 
bigots bowled it forth as gross fanaticism and superstition ; but where 
was the sense of hounding down the strugglings aad the strivings of some 
good old Catholic Saint, and crying up the same thing when it occurred 
in the Protestant, or what was called the Evangelical Church? He be- 
lieved that these paroxysms were facts ; that they did occur, and he be- 
lieved that some were genuine and some were notbing bat fraud. Jobo 
Wesley believed the came. They need not fear; he intended saying no- 
thing about Joba Wesley tbat could not be found in bis ‘Journal.’ If 
they behaved decently, and did not hiss, be would give them some choice 
specimens to digest. 

“They were to remember that, late in life, John Wesley neither 
expected nor encouraged these paroxyems; that Charles Wesley was 
always sby of them, and that they never occurred during the preaching 
of George Whitefield, who was the most fiery preacher. Charles and Jobo 
said they would put it down, and then let those who dare read the 
‘Journal’ after that bad taken place. Jobo said to a woman, ‘ distress- 
ing herself and crying,’ by bis side,‘I sban’t think any better of you 
for that,’ and then ‘she mended.’ Then read this noble passage. 
‘To-day one came who was pleased to fall into a fit for my entertain- 
ment. He beat himself hearti y I thought ita pitytohinderhim So, 
instead of singing over him as I often had before, I had him placed out- 
side to recover at his leisure.’ (Laughter) Again,‘ A girl, as she 
began her ery, I ordered to be carried out. Her convulsions were so 
violent as to deprive ber of the use of her limbs till they laid ber 
outcide the door, and then she unexpectedly found her legs and walked 
off.’ (Laughter.}] Well, then, ‘Some very unstill sisters, who always 
took care to stand near me, and tried who could ery loudest, since [ have 
had them removed out of my sight they have been as quiet as lambs.’ 
(Laugbter.} One more specimen— The first night I preached here half 
my words were lost through the noise and outcries. Therefore I gave 
out public that whosoever cried out so as to drown my voice, should, 
without burting them, be gently carried to the farthest corner of the 
room ; but my porter had no employment that night.’ ” (Loud laughter.) 





Sesastorot.—The ship Friends brings 180 pieces of cannon (some of 
which weighs 5 tons). We learn from the captain that the town and 
fortress of Sebastopol yet bear numerous iudications of the late dreadful 
struggle. In the harbour, where 71 men-of-war and other vessels were 





escaping from his dangerous predicament with a wetting and a severe 
cold.— Amsterdam Crystal Palace is to be completed and 
opened in the year 1861. It will be 400 feet in length by 200 feet in 
width. and the central dome at the junction of the transept and nave of 
the edifice, will be 200 feet in height. The structure is to be of iron and 
lass, tbe former imported from England. Two magnificent 
les. to be added to the military galleries of the palace at Versaill 





sunk, the American exploring company are ak engaged in rising the 

Russian fleet. 300 men are employed daily by that company, and they 

have up to the present time raised 30 of the 71. The largest of the ships 

they are blowing to pieces, and the entrance to the harbour is now made 

navigable again, In the town itself little bas been done in the way of 

restoring the dilapidated and shattered ruins of the once fine and noble 
i h 





are now approaching their completion. One is to receive pictarcs re- 
presenting the different battles during the campaign in the Crimea, and 
the other those of the late war in Italy —————A short time ago, some 
of the workmen employed on the Eden Valley Railway, at Kirbythore, 
discovered a number of Roman remains, among which were several 
vares contaiving bones and ashes. ——The Wallace Monument Fund 
ia stil! considerably sbort of the amount necessary for Mr. Roe- 
head’, design, and the arrangements are again postponed.—— 
From tbe pen of Georges Sand bas appeared a new work, entitled “ Lé 
geudes rustiqnes,”’ containing a sketch of the popular superstitions of the 
peasantry of France. Tbe book is embellished with numerous illustra- 
tions drawn by M. Maurice Sand, son of the author, —The mem- 
bers of the Waterford Hunt Club have resolved to erect to the memory 
of the late Marquis of Waterford a monament on the spot where his death 
occurred. It has been suggested that the monument should consist of an 
old irish cross of granite, with a suitable inscription u it; bat this 
suggestion bas not been fully decided upon.—-——A Paris letter-wri- 
ter states that, as an addition to the |-room toilet, the distinguished 
perfomer and /ubricant of gloves, Faguer, stitches the white kid gloves 
with blue, pink, or violet silk, according to the colour of the robe with 








pitals, and large public edifices, and it is doubtful whetber 
anything ever will be dove, at least before the lapse of another genera- 
tion. The only thing accomplished .is the reconstruction of a few 
churches, and the putting into condition the various graveyards contain- 
ing the remains of those who fell in that memorable campaign. The 
Malakoff is a complete ruin, marvellous even in its desolation. Both 


corps of Jews, who bave contracted with the Russian government for 
hooks and rakes turning up the earth for their leaden treasure. Ia con- | 
sideration of their privilege, the goverument is paid a per cen on 
what is recovered. 
to build a church, at a place where the greater portion of their soldiers 
are buried, just close to lokermann 


portion of the resid in Pp ists of the families of those 
who are employed in raising the sunken vessels. There are a few, how- 
ever, scattered about the outskirts of the city.— Hustern Counties Her 











which the gloves are to be worn. The glove, fastened with two buttons 
on the of the wrist, is also a favourite novelty —-——The great 
western window of the Glasgow Cathedral, which bas been pleted at 


A Moysree River Troor Sreamen.—Mesers. Pearse and Co., Steckton, 





Chatham. 
here and at Iakermann the ground is still strewn with bullets, and a | %™ !stbat.—shornelitf, Limerick. 


In Se pol the hospitals, once as 2,005, 1,809, and 1,666. 
basto) , | "i i onumnel . } 

of great magnitude, are now altogether in rains, or partly occupied by | ood omaeed a Fonte tebe deg Sper) tanec Caaeard roms hes 

some poor families, who have made them weather proof. The principal | nq Private Dowling, all of the 320d Regt. for distinguished gallantry 


Appotutments. 
The Rev. C. A. Moore, B.C.L., to the of Sutterton, v. Rev. W. G. Nott, 
| dec.—Bryan Edwards, Esq., Chief Justice of 


amaica, to be a a 
Gen. Sir H. J. W. Bentinck, K.C.B., to be one of the Grooms-in-Waiting in Or- 
dinary to H. M., v. Gen. Sir F. Stovin, K.C.B., resigned.—Mr. . Thom 
of Kirly Hall, in the county of York, is elected M. P.in the room of Robert 


# 


| =p Bog. deceased.—Sir A. C. Magenis, K.C.B., now H.M. Minister to the 
ing,of Sweden, to be H.M. Minister to the King of Portagal.—The Hon. G.8. S. 


. now H. M. ee eT ee ee H. M. Min- 
ister to the King of Sweden.— JR. , Esq., now H. M. Minister to 
the King of Hanover, to be H. M. Minister to the King of Wartemburg.—H. F. 
Howard, Esq., now H. M. Minister to the King of Portugal, to be H. M. Minister 
to the King of Hanover.—Robert Laurie, Esq., Norrey King of A to be 
Clarenceux King of Arms, and Principal Herald of the South East West 
_— of England, James Pulman, Esq., late Clarenceux, dec.—The Rev. James 

kinner Mackenzie, to the Church at Carnoch, at Strathconan, Ross-shire.—The 


i) 





Head Mastership of Harrow School, rendered vacant by the resignation of the 
Reverend Dr. C. J. Vaughan, who had held the intment during the last six- 
teen years, has been conferred upon the Reveren Montagu , MLA. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Avmap. 
Tue New Army Mepicat Scuoor. —The recommendations pr in 
the report of the Royal C issioners inted to inquire into the 


Sanitary a bd the eee army, presented to Parliament last 
year are gradually being carr nto operation by the t 
of State for War, the Right Hon. Sidoey Herbert. \obeinaamen 
already taken place. The interior economy of the arm itals has 
been considerably mod‘fied, more especialiy as regards simpli ation of 
the accounts and method of sapply, and improvement in the dietary ar- 
rangements for patients. Other changes are in progress. The sub-com- 
mission charged with the duty of examining into the measures required 
for the improvement of barracks and hospital buildings—an off-shot of 
the royal commission on the sanitary state of the army—is still pursuing 
its investigations. Another change, and one of the most important ema- 
oating from the report of the Sanitary Commissioners, has juat been de- 
termined upon—the establishment of an army medical school, to cvrres- 
nd in a great measure, with the military medical schools which have 
ong existed in all the other leading nations of Europe. 
be Army Medical School is to have a distinct and independent ex- 
istenve under the Seeretary of State for War, and to be governed by a 
senate, consisting of five professors and the Director-General of the Army 
Med cal Department as president. The subjects to be taught by the 
professors, by means of Teotares and demonstrations, are military hy- 
gieue, military medicine, military surgery, pathology, and applied che- 
mistry. Every candidate presenting himself for admission to the preli- 
minary competitive examination required for the army medical service 
must possess a diploma or licence to practice surgery and medicine from 
some corporate body in Great Britain legally entitled to grant such 
diploma or licence. After passing the prelim examination above 
mentioned, the candidate will be required to attend the entire course of 
practical instruction at the Army Medical School, and at its conclusion 
to pass an examination, and give satisfac evidence of being qualified 
for tbe practical duties of an army med » when he will be eli- 
gible for a commission as assistant-eurgeon. During the of his 
residence at the Army Medical School, the candidate will receive an 
allowance of 5s, per diem with quarters, or 7s. per diem without quar- 
ters, to cover costs of maintenance. A further examination, after the 
assistant-surgeon bas served five or more years, is arranged as a taste of 
fitness for promotion. Tenders for contracts to build a lecturing theatre 
and demonstrating rooms at Chatham have been already advertised for. 
The professors are to be selected from among those medical officers who 
have bad the opportunity of becoming practically acquainted with the 
habits. diseases, duties, and necessities of British soldiers under all the 
varying circumstances and climates to which they are liable to be ex- 
eet It is understood that the establishment of the new school at 
Shatham is only a temporary measure ; the permanent school will even- 
tually be established at the large General Hospital which is now in 
course of construction at Netley.— Daily News. 

Stations on THE lst or Nov., 1859-—So far as changes have occurred 
since 1st October, published ia Albion Sth ult.—Where two places are 
mentioned the last named is that at which the depot of the regiment is 
stationed. 

Ist Drags.—Dublin. 





10th, Ist batt.—Piymouth, De. 31st.—Bombay ; Chatham. 
4th Light.—Birmingham. Te 3&h.—Quebec ; Templemore. 
Sch Hussars.—On pas. nome, 14th, 2d batt.—Mullingar. 60 bh, 4th bat!.—Watertord. 
Canterbury. 16th, 2d batt.—Clonm-!. —Rangoon ; ; 
%h Lancers.—Exeter, Maid 18th, 2d batt. — Aldershott, 69b.—Tonghoe ; Fermoy. 
stone. Templemore. Sith —Shbeffield ; Pembroke. 
10h Hasears.— Aldershott. 





Lith.—Aldershott. 


92d. —' Suriing. 
Mil. Train, 2 batt hider- 
6th Ft.—Bengai, shott. 


| 
permission to collect scattered debris of this kind, may be seen daily with | _, 40 1687-8, the namber of sesrelte wen 57,554; in 1868-9, when theo 


citement of the Indian matinies bad begun to subside, it was 50,084. In 
the former period Scotland contributed in the proportion of 2,450 to 


tage i 
With the money realised in this way it le intended | every million of its population, Ireland in that of 1,985, and England in 


that of 1,960. The latter period gives these proportions successively 

he quota obtained from Wales was just 533 
| Oxenham, 
io india. 


Navp. 


Naval ArMabiLLoes.—Opinions are divided as to the merits of the 


have on the stocks for the goveroment an Indian river steamer of im-| iron-cased frigates and line-of-battle ships, and steam rams, now in con- 


menee proportions. Her water live is 350 feet ; over all 375 feet ; and 





Manich, has been inaugurated. —The postal arrangements of New 
Brooswick are so rapidly augmenting, tbat whereas, in 1850 the number 
of miles of establ post routes was only 892, now they exceed 
3000! notwithstanding that for the past three or four years the 
staple trade of the Province has been prostrated. ————A 
worthy keelman, formerly living at Paradise, near Scotswood, was 
once under examination at the assizes, whea he was asked if he knew 
Mr. Blank? “ Noa,” be replied, “ but aw kend bis faithar.” “ When 
was that?’ “ Before the flood.” “ Now, my man,” inquired the learned 
counsel (who knew nothing of the flood of 1771, and thought to be down 
@pon the witness), “ where did you live then?” “In Paradise, tibby 
@ure!”’ A roar of laughter completed the amazement and discomfiture 
ot norsebair.— —— triends of the late Professor Nichol, the astro 
nomer, pro to erect a window to bis memory in the crypt of Gias- 
gow ral. Count Al der Joseph Teleki has become a 
naturalised Britieh subject, and baviog married the only daughter and 
beir of the late Lord Langdale, bas assumed the name and arme of Har- 
ley. in lieu of Teleki. The p gers of the ked st 
Indian, seem to bave been treated with much generosity in Halifax and 
&t.Joho.——-—-—-A noteworthy marriage in this city is that of Mr. E. G. 
Calling Eardley, only eon of Sir Culling Eardiey, Bart., of Bedwell Park, 
Hatfield, England, in Calvary Church, by Rev. Dr. Hawks, to Miss Emily 
zope Magre, only daughter of James Magee, Exq., of New Orieans, 














corresp t of the London Fidd pro that Lord 
Palmerston baving the power, should attach new tions to Queen’s 
Plates, Toe for the express parpose of improving our breed of 
borses, so that they may be contended for only by fuar- year-old 


dth 46 feet. She is by far the largest river steamer in the world. 
Her engines are 200-horse power. She bas to be impelled with paddles, 
and is hoped to attain ia the Indian river 13 miles an hour. Sleeping 
births and every suitable and sanitary arrangemeat for about 800 sol- 
diers. Iroa beds with galvanised bottoms. Venetian ventilation all 
along the sides, and to this plan of artificial ventilation by tubes and 
fanned air, as in the General Post-office. The fan will be wrought by 
the engine, and keep every berth in a thoroughly sanitary condition. 
The decks are to be covered with teak. The vessel will also be under 
about four tors of canvas. An awning is also provided for the whole 
length of the deck. The vessel will bave two houses, American steamer 
fashion, on the deck, and about 100 feet long ; also two hospitals on 
board. She will be guided along by two large patent steering blades, 
The most wonderful thing of all is, she will only take two feet of water 
with all her stores, fuel, &c., on board, and 800 passengers. She is flat- 
bottomed, made for a shallow river ; the leviathan will weigh about 370 
tons. She is a steel vessel. The ace weigh 5lb. per superficial foot, 
her keel stroke and girder stroke plates 7ib., and 15ib. per foot, and all 
others 5ib. per foot. The vessel is supported by two girders running 
| nearly the whole length of the boat, 300 feet, and from them diagonal 
supporters. Her entire framework will be completed in about a month ; 
she will thea be taken to pieces and fitted up entirely on the Thames, 
aud perform two experimental trips on the river. She will afterwards 
be taken entirely into sectional parts, put aboard a vessel and sent off to 
India. She is the first experiment of this kind, in length nearly the size 
of the Z/imalaya, the largest river steamer in the world, and if she is a suc- 
cess it is thought a number of vessels of thie kind will be built for the 
transport of troops and other purposes ia Lndia.— Darlington Times. 











| struction at s-veral of the French dockyards. Many practical men who 


are competent judges of what a sbip can do in rough and smooth water, 
pronounce the new system chimerical. No steam engine yet constructed, 
they assert, could give these ponderous machines sufficient impetus to 
rao downaship of any magnitade ; and a moderately swift steamer 
would, in their opinion, be able to steam round the iron-cased vessels 
without giving them a chance of getting at them. Other engineers are 
sanguine as to their success, and these conflicting views can only be de- 
cided by actual experience. The two iron-cased steam rams—Magenla 
and Solferino, now on the stocks at Brest and Lorient, and iu a very for- 
ward state, are constructed exactly on the same plan. Their bull beiow 
water is similar to that of ships on the old model ; their scantling is 
that of an 80 gun sbip. The novelty in their build consists in the form 
of the cutwater. It forms a ry line up to the surface of the water, 
forming an acute angle with the keel ; it then recedes with a backward 
curve, and joins the bows, to which it is firmly attached, both above and 
below the water, by stout iron-cased timbers. The angular extremity of 
| the cutwater, which is somethiag like fifteen feet distant from the bows 
| of the vessel, is a kuee of well seasoned Oak trmber, which is to be fitted 
| with a large conical ws io wrought iron. The stern is not to be on the 
| present model ; but is to present the same appearance as the slightly 

blaff bows of old East Iodiamen. The reason for making the stern so 
massive is to afford a couo ise for the weight of the bows, which 
might otherwise bring the ship down by the head. Looking at the im- 
mense weight of these ships when cased with iron throughout, one can 
hardly wonder at practical seame: doubting the possibility of a motive 








bei found sufficieatly strong to propel them at anything like 
tee veleciy requisite to make them useful. Their engines, however, 
are to be of enormous power. 
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New Books. 


needs of the rapidly epproaching holiday season. More and more too, | are admitted of a more personal or individual character than in the 

as year follows year, their Holiday Books become of permanent interest former, such as are adapted to particular circumstances or periods of life, 

| and to pecaliar states of feeling. The hymns have been arranged not in 
chronological order, but by classes according to their subjects; and they sialon 
bave been selected for their warmth of feeling and expression of Chris- 
tian experience. The book is very tastefully printed, as becomes such a 
valuable accession to our sacred lyrics. 


and value,—that is, not mere pictare books, or even parlour-table books ; 
and we believe that the Anoual bas got its final quietus; for this year 
we do not even hear of such a Book of the Season. We do not, however, 
mean to sneer at all Anouals; let the lover of fine engravings from 
beautiful pictures, accompanied by text from the pens of the cleverest 
writers of Eogland twenty or twenty-five years ago, buy a set of The | 
Keepsake at Appletons or at Reeves, if he can find one ; and if he be | 
dainty in his tastes, he will get a copy on large paper with proof impres- 
sions on India paper, if one can be had.—We have noticed during the 





609 








glad to know that a second series of that work bas been published by 
The Publishers are providing amply and tastefully for the multiform Randolph. In the present series—entitled “ The Christian Life,” hymus 





Among the books of a still more juvenile character than apy of those 


that we have named above—of which our friends the publishers have sent 
us heaps upon heaps for notice—we have only time and space this week to 
notice a few. And first, Bible Stories in Bible Language, published by 


past three weeks, several books just issued, and which are well adapted | ¢1 6 appletons. In this book, the narrative parts of the Bible best suited 


for presents,—among which we again mention the noble Pilgrim's Pro- 


Rabens’ Last Judgment, The Merchant of Venice, illustrated by Birket | 


Foster and others, Reynard the Fox, with Kaulbach’s immortal illustra- 
tions, all published by the Appletons,—The Poets of the West, with il- | phere is not a book of its kind so good as this ; and the publishers have 


lustratioas by Darley, Cropsey, Hill and Forster, aa excellent book pub- 
lished by Randvlpb,— Willis’s Sacred Poems, with very numerous illus- 


trations, from the press of Clark, Austin & Smith, the handsomest edition | 


ever printed,—and Tyll Owlglass, printed and illustrated in Eogland in 
a most admirable and characteristic manner, and published here by Tick- 
nor & Fields.—As to the other books—chiefly for childrea or the younger 


‘ , | for children’s reading, are given word for word in the langaage of the 
gress, illustrated by Charles Bennet, Dies Jrae, with a photograph of | pipje itself ; the stories, 


which are often scattered through several chap- 
ters, being made continuous by selection and arrangement. The plan is 


such @ good one that we wonder that it has not been adopted heretofore. 


done wisely in printing it so handsomely. It contains several illustra- 


tions. 

Fidgetty Skeert is a very well-told and interesting story of the reclama- 
tion of a poor abandoned orphan, from a nervous condition which 
amounted almost toa kind of insanity, and which caused her to be uni- 
versally treated with an alternation of scornful neglect and severity, 


classes of readers—now upon our table, we shall merely write such no- | which aggravated and confirmed her condition. Her recovery is due 


tices as will guide our readers in making purchases. 

Of the immortal Arabian Nights the Appletons publish an edition of 
the old unsophisticated text, containing Aladdin and the other stories 
omitted by the learned Lane. This edition is ia a single volume, printed 


with large type, and filled with woodcuts. In its kind this bovk con- | 


tinues to be without a rival. 

The same publishers also issue a limited edition of another book of 
perennial fame, The Travels of Baron Munchausen. The work of this 
eminent and veracious German soldier bas never, we believe, received 
due publishing honours, steady as the demand has been for the buok on 
the part of an appreciating public of at least two generations. Mua- 
chausen, it must be confessed, has hitherto lived by his intrinsic merits, 
and in spite ofall the slights that printers, paper-makers, and biuders have 
pat upon him. But now the Baron can suy with Bryant— 

“ Truth crushed to earth ehall rise again ;” 


for certainly the dress in which he now appears is to that in which he 
has heretofore been seen, as that of a butterfly to that of a grub. The 


paper and presework are of the finest; and the illustrations (coloured 


and uncoloured) by Crowqauill, Craickshank’s rivul, are very cleverly 
drawn, as well as very hamorou:. 

A book of romantic historical interest, well suited to sach boys of from 
ten to twelve years old, who do wot beguile the reading of Michelet’s 
L’Amour by smoking meerschaums as big as their fisis (if any such are 
to be found) is Prince Charlie, published by A. D. F. Randolph. It tells the 
story of Prince Charles Edward in a very attractive style, and the hap- 
less Chevalier’s adventures are illustrated by many spirited and well 
drawn wood engravings, which add much to the interest of the volume. 

Songs of the Woodland, the Garden, and the Sea is the title of a book issued 
by the same publisher, and which is acceptable to any reader who loves 
poetry and nature—though it would suit girls better than boys, and the 
girls need not be very girlish in their tastes to ensure it a hearty wel- 
come. It is, in fact,a very young lady-ish book which has beea made 
up by the eelection, with much taste and jadgment, of passages from the 
works of English (by that we mean both British and American) poets of 
the last and present century, which refer to the beauties—chiefly the 
minor beauties--of nature. The range of poetic reading, of which the 
volume gives evidence, is very extended ; including not only the works 
of all the recognised poets of greater or less fame, but the best magazines 
acd periodicals of the day, from which the editor has rescued and appro- 
priated many charming waifs and strays. The book is illustrated very 
tastefully by chromo-lithographs of flowers, and leaver, and sea weed. 

Evenings with the Microscope is an excellent book, the second title of 
which—Researches among the Minuter Organs and Forms of Mineral 
Life—affords a very good notion of its contents. It is by Philip Henry 
Goss, an eminent English naturalist and microscopist. In his Preface he 
says that he has “swept rapidly across the vast field of marvels, snatch- 
ing up @ gem bere and there, and culling one and another of the brilliant 
blossoms of this flowery region, to weave a specimen chaplet, a sample 
coronal which may tell of the good things behind.” This rather fanciful 
and over-metaphorical allusion to his labours, does not fairly represent 
them either in matter or style. His book is distinguished by common 
sense, no less than scientific knowledge ; and it imparts a very sound 
and, as far as it p to go, a knowledge of the wonderful 
minutiz of nature to which it is devoted. It is illustrated by carefully 
drawn wood engravings of the more important subjects which are ex- 
amined. Adapted to lovers of nature and science of every age, among 
general readere, this book would be particularly acceptable to young 
ts at Acedemies and Colleges. It is published by the Appletone. 

Somewhat similar in kind, though less “scientific,” and requiring 
less thoughtful perusal is The Boy’s Book of Industrial Information, by 
Elisha Noyce, author of “ Outlines of Creation.” The author's reputation 
is a guarantee of the merit and soundness of the book, which aims to seup- 
ply a clear and brief description of the materials, processes, and appara- 
tus made use of in the preparation of the various products of industry 
and skill constantly before our eyes. It treats of Natural Products, 
Manufactared Products, Products of Skilled Labor, Arts and Processes, 
Agricultural Processes, Apparatus and Machinery, and Engineering 
Works ; and it is illustrated with three hundred and seventy wood en- 
gravings which not only excite curiosity, and gratify the eye, but con- 
tribute greatly to the understanding of the text. It is an admirable 
book, and one which in this day of industrial progress is sure of a wide 
and hearty welcome. This also is published by the Appletons, 

A very clever book, and quite new in its kind, is Mother Goose for Grown 
Folks (which should be Grown Folk.)—A Christmas Reading. The author 
has taken some of the best known of the undying melodies of Motber 
Gooee, such as Little Boy Blue, Jack Horner, Bo-peep, Going to Dover, 
Banbury Cross, &c., &c., and has extracted from them a moral which he 
sets forth and expands in satirical versee. The idea is a good one ; and 
it is so well worked out (according to our present impressions,) that we 
may recar to the work again. 

We have from the Harpers A Popular History of the United States of 
America, vy Mary Howitt. There are many histories of the United States ; 
but we think that this one supplies a desideratem which till now 
undoubtedly existed,—that isa history which should be trustworthy, 
systematical in plan, full enough in detail for the general reader, written 
in hearty, generous spirit, yet without bombast and pretence, and which 
should be a dignified work, and yet neither too abtruse, too voluminous, 
or too costly, for the hands, the leisure time, and the parses of ordinary 
readers. Miss Howitt has as nearly as possible supplied such a history 
in the two duodecimo volumes before us. They are copiously illus- 
trated. 
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entirely to the mingled firmness and kindness of a lady who, from pure 
goodness of heart, takes an interest in her. Both characters are well 
conceived and worked out ; and the story is a good one in itself. Ran- 
dolph is the publisher. 

Handie Level is the first of a series of little books called ‘‘ Stories of 
Rainbow and Lucky,” written by Jacob Abbott, and published by the 
Harpers. Handie is an ingenious clear-headed, warm hearted, deter- 
mined little fellow, who “ gets along” in life by his good qualities, and 
helps cther people as well as himself. The value of the book is increased 
by the working into the story of much information upon the important 
affairs of every-day life. 

Martha’s Hooks and Eyes is the title of a little story, published by the 
Appletons, which is ia fact a novelet for children. It tells of the for- 
tune of a brave hearted little girl, helpful, hopeful, and loving, who, 
making her first appearance in poverty, begins to earn a few cents a 
week by putting hooks and eyes on cards, and is dismissed in compe- 
tence, happy herself and the cause of happiness to others. 

The same publishers issue for still younger readers, or rather bearers, 
New Night Caps and Baby Night Cops, by Aunt Fanny, whose Night Caps 


|of last year won much favour among little folk, and no less among 


mothers. These stories are brief, relate to the every day affairs of 
children, and are told in a sprightly style. The first story of New Night 
Caps recounts the sailor's experience of “ Henry Ward,” whom the au- 
thorees informs her readers at the close is Heary Ward Beecher. 

Little Minnie’s Child Life, and Our Puss and Her Kittens, published by 
Routledge, are very entertaining books for the youngest class of rea- 
ders. They have coloured illustrations, numerous, well drawn, and 
spirited. 

Little Susie’s Library, published by Randolph, consists of three little 
volumes, of which we can only tay that they are most excellent in their 
kind ; and that they have already become such favourites with little girls 
not old enough to read them easily, that several tongue-weary mothers 
begin to think Little Susie almost a nuisance. 


Apropos of the completion of the Virginians and its publication in book 
form by the Harpers, we cannot do better than give our readers this ad- 
mirable appreciation of Mr. Thackeray as a novelist from the last num- 
ber of the London Saturday Review. 

It is a peculiarity of imaginative writers that, after they have reached 
a certain point of emi , it t almost impossible to criticise 
their works in a distinctive manner. Whea a man writes history, meta- 
physics, or theology, he has something to go upon. His subject con- 
stuntly supplier him with new material ; and though the probability is 
that the style, not only of language but of thought, will be uniform 
throughout, the impression of uniformity will not be produced. No man 
except the author of the Middle Ages could have written the ituti 
History of England ; but no one, we suppose, ever complained that the lat- 
ter work was only the former over aguin. In the same way, Lord Ma- 
caulay’s Essays and History are as easily recognised by the mental pe- 
culiarities of which they bear the traces as sovereigns by the likeness of 
the reigning monarch ; but as each refers to a distinct set of facts or 
opinions, no one would say that they all amounted to very much the 
same thing. 

With imaginative writers in general the case is altogether different. 
[o their books, the style and sentiment is so much more important than 
the specific subj. ct-matter which is handled, that, after a certain quantity 
bas been produced, the literary value of subsequent works fails to keep 
pace with the rate of production, eveu if the author's powers of thought 
and composition show no traces of overwork. For example, if Mr. Ten- 
pyson were to write ten poems on various subjects, each as good as the 
best of bis /dylls, the ten taken together would not be ten times as valua- 
ble as any ove of them. The thought which pervaded avy one would be 
either the same, or nearly the same, as that which pervaded all the rest, 
and the differences between them would lie principally in the way of ex- 
pressing that thougbt. There is, however, no class of books to which 
this observation applies so forcibly as to those novels in monthly num- 
bers which, through the agency of Mr. Thackeray aud Mr. Dickens, have 
attained such remark 
mode of publication which they have selected is to reduce the popularity 
of a novel almost entirely to a question of style and sentiment, and to 
teach people neither to expect nor to relish an interesting plot. A novel 
which is, in fact, the aggregate of twenty-four monthly pamphlets must 
always be disjointed and languid ; nor could anything short of superbu- 
man energy, of which neither of these writers displays much trace, keep 
in lively motion waters which flow through a channel so very and 
so much in! The consequence of this is, that whilst Mr. Dick- 
ens’s novels have come to be pamphlets on various subjects, hinted and 
insinuated through caricatures of imaginary people, Mr. Thackeray's are 
assuming the type of eermons, conversations and miscellaneous remarks 
—. into the mouths of personages who are constantly deducing all Mr. 

backeray’s favourite conclusions from their observation of each other 
and from their refleetions on the various events amongst which their au- 
thor assigns them their local habitation. Thus the substance of each 
successive novel is precisely the same. Each is an embodiment of Mr. 
Thackeray’s view of human life, and that view differs extremely little 
whether it is taken from one point or another. In order, therefore, to 
criticise any one of these works, it is more or less necessary to criticise 
them all, or at least to criticise that general temper of mind to which 
~~ all alike owe their origio. 

e do not know that Mr. Thackeray has been more fortunate than his 
neighbours in obtaining from his critics a just estimate of what be really 
thinks and has really said ; and, indeed, it has always ‘ed to us that 
neither his strong nor his weak pointe have been very fairly appreciated 
by them. They seem to us to have almost uniformly overrated his 
powers, or rather the character of his powers ; whilst, on the other hand, 
they have underrated, or at least ded, the moral value of his 
writings. We hope it may not be impertinent to say that one 
of the great leading features of Mr. Thackeray’s oue of their 
most honourable features—is that they are the writings of a thorough 

eman and of a man of high and liberal education. This is not only 

bat it ie rare praise. We do not allude to those constant denuncia- 
tions and exposures of sucial meanness and vulgarity which fill, ia our 
judgment, much too large a space in his works ; for they euggest—like 
all very faithfal delineations of vice—the remark that what was painted 
so clearly must have been studied sympathetically. We refer rather to 








the general tone of self-restraint, modesty, and honesty which pervades 


able popularity. The obvious tendency of the | f 





| The many admirers of Catheriae Winkworth’s Lyra Germanica will be yhis books. Mr. Thackera: aboege knows how to respect himself and how 


- — readers. ~ never takes that mean satisfaction which in- 
erior writers so constantly display in producing an effect by rough) 
handling the most sacred and most delicate —~ of oar nature. There 
is no scene- painting or death-bunting in his books. When anything bor- 
rible or offensive comes in his way he turns aside from it, instead of 
making capital out of a minute investigation and description of its de- 
tails. Thus, for example, Amory in Pendennis is allowed to escape the 
t death originally intended for him in consideration of his misdeeds, 
on the ground that the subject was:o horrible that to paint it truly 
would have been disgusting, whilst to paint it untruly would have been 
wrong. 

The same temper of mind is even more strikingly displayed in the 
genuine modesty of all Mr. Thackeray’s writings, They have nota sin- 
gle trace of that intolerable arrogauce which too often distinguisbes such 
worke, The commonplace, ill-bred, uneducated, literary gentlemen who 
take to writing novels almost always assume that they and their craft are 
not only the salt of the earth, but the natural rulers, guides, and lights 
of mankind. They almost always assume that to be able to write a po- 
pular tale is a gift so precious that its possessor has a right to stand to- 
wards the prosaic part of human society in the same sort of relation as 
that which the Hebrew Prophets assumed towards the Jewish Kings. The 
Greeulus Esuriens of modern literature is as versatile as his predecessor in 
Javenal, but iufinitely lese humble. Instead of going to the infernal re- 
gions when be is told, he expects the rest of mankind to go there when he 
tells them, and nothing can equal the satisfaction which he feels in issu- 
ing such orders to all — who have a recognised position or consti- 
tated authority. Mr. Thackeray is absolutely free from this monstrous 
presumption. He uniformly confines himseif to his own legitimate 
spbere, and be never attempts to write upon matters which he does not 
understand, and hardly ever expresses any feeling but respect for those 
who administer the ordinary affairs of life. It is impossible not to trace 
in this temper of mind the effects of a really sound and liberal education. 
At the Charterhouse and at Cambridge, Mr. Thackeray must have learned 
that lesson which is, after all, one of the most important which any one 
can learn—that commonplace qualities, which insure commonplace suc- 
cess are by no means matters of course—that, on the contrary, their pos- 
session and cultivation require strenuous, long-contiuued efforts, the re- 
sults of which are thoroughly worthy of the respect and admiration of 
every man of sufficient understanding to appreciate their importance— 
and that it is a miserable fallacy to suppose that the mere sayer or writer 
of good things is entitled to treat with contempt tbe opinions or the prac- 
tice of a person who has made a special study the object of his life. Few 
parts of the teaching of Engiish schools and —— are so valuable as 
the constant proof which they afford, to every student who has sufficient 
generosity and candour to feel it, of the fact that he is by no means the 
greatest man in the world, and that he cannot expose himself more ef- 
feetually than by trying to teach mankind at large to sack eggs. 

_ Mr. Thackeray's intellectual gifts have met, we think, with more 
justice than the moral tove of his books. In one particular art bis skill 
is almost miraculous. He has the power of combining a constant flow of dell- 
cate satire with minute, though not grotesque, accuracy of portrait paiut- 
ing which we do not think any cther writer in the language possesses. 
What be knows and has seen and felt he can reproduce as no other man 
ever could reproduce it. This power, combined with that delicacy of 
phraseology and observation which it implies, places bim very bigh in- 
deed in the list of English novelists. Those who want to know how peo- 
ple amused themselves, what were the special foibles and bypocrisies of 
society, and, generally, what was the slight and weak side of the middle 
and upper classes of English society in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and bow all this presented itself tothe mind of a man quite 
capable of viewing its pettiness in the light of something far hi and 
nobler—though from that something he preferred to turn away his ey<s 
—will always find in Mr. Thackeray’s works more abundant sati+faction 
for their curiosity than is ueually supplied to any curiosity of the kind. 

Sach are, we think, the strong points of Mr. Thackeray's novels. 
Their weak points may almost be inferred from the strong ones withoat 
further explanation ; but their principal weakness has perhaps not been 
80 fully recognised as it might be. The view of life which they as 
as shallow as it is accurate so far as it goes. Itis no doubt a ing 
that Mr. Thackeray bimself is quite aware of its shallowness; bat still it 

tematically and In one of the many 


is sy y y su 1. 
“ asides” to the reader in which the 





perficia 
Virginians, like all his other works, 
abounds, Mr, Thackeray not ouly avows this, but maintains that it is in- 
evitable. Friendly critics, he says, have observed that the real business 
of life is not represented ia his novels—that there is, after all, much 
more in the world than love making, gambling, the giving of parties, 
and the little domestic tyrannies end bypeesisien which seem essential to 
his conce of the female character. This he admits is quite true ; 
but how could anything so prosaic as real business be introduced into a 
work of fiction? How, he pleads, can I tell my readers how the lawyer 
aad the docter, by obscure toils and aninteresting opportunities, gradu- 
ally worked their way in their profession—bow the clergyman managed 
parishioners, how the shopkeeper extended bis business, or even how the 
author wrote bis books—uniess, indeed, like Mr. Pendennis, he spent his 
evenings at the Black Kitchen, and made amusing speeches about it to 
Mr. Warrington afterwards? War, he says, is the ooly branch of the 
common business of life which is sufficiently p cturesque for the purposes 
of the novelist ; and he accordingly scatters observations oa the Ameri- 
can War pretty freely through the second volume of the Virgini 

The answer to these questions appears to us to afford what is, ) 
the broadest criticism that can be made, not only on Mr. Thackeray’s 
novels, but on the modern practice to which he so powerfully con- 
tributed, of writing novels without a plot. It is simply this—that novels 
ought to bave plots, and that the development of those plots would afford 
opportunities for referring to the common business of life, and doing ho- 
nour to the commonplace virtues which secure success in it. The strong- 
est illustration of this is to be found in two writers, each of whom has 
powerfully influenced Mr. Thackeray’s literary career—we mean Balzac 
aod Charles de Bernard. Balzac’s novels, as every one koows, form a 
sort of picture gallery, in which are contained portraits of members of 
every one of the classes which, taken together, made up the French so- 
ciety in which he lived. With a vanity and an omniscience equally cha- 
racteristic of himself and of his nation, Balzac aimed at describing every 
pursuit and every raok of life, from the king to the beggar ; and it can- 
not be doubted that a great part of his descriptions is altogether, or at 
least to a great extent, untrue. Still, the interest and importance which 
his novels derive from this characteristic are exceedingly great, They 
give with wonderful point and effect the view which oue of the cleverest 
and most inquisitive men in France took of the daily life and principal 
occupations of those amongst whom his life was passed. The mass of in- 
formation (true and false) which his novels contain about every transac- 
tion of French | t marri » bills of exchange, invest- 
ment of property. the army, the lawyers, the priests, the criminals, the 
doctors, the journalists, the landholders, the shopkeepers, and every other 
ee —- Py sen — i oo ti » 

t it a exceedingly interesting, there is, at any rate, 
enough of it to catlely the most gluttonous of human appetites. 

The same, to a much smaller extent, is the case with Charles de Ber- 
nard. The Gentilhomme aod L’ Homme Sérieuvz introduce us to 
large sections of everyday life. They contain ———- of the ordinary 
routine of the business of a country lawyer—of the causes tried before a 
juge de paix—of the curious system of local administration which is so 





important an element of French life—of the Liberal deputies, 
tic journalists, aod Legitimist noblesse who played their parte under 
Louis Philippe—anod of an immense number things and persons 


belonging almost universally to the prose of life. These pictures are all 
introdaced in the most easy and natural way, and, notwithstanding Mr. 
Thackeray’s dictam, they form by far the most i ing and import 
of the books in which they are contained. How, then, do these 
rench writers produce an effect which Mr. Thackeray despairs of pro- 
ducing? Simply by bearing in mind the truth that a coyel is not pri- 
marily a set of descriptions of states of mind, bat a story ; and that, in 
aoe ms may be a good story, it is absolutely essential that it should 
vea 
The Scmplications of the events related bring the parties to a trial, 
and this gives an opportunity for showing how judges and lawyers 
their time—or there is an illoers, and this brings the physician on 
the stage. Every pursuit in life has ite special transactions which are 
capable of being de-eribed in an interesting and striking manner. Bal- 
zac makes a whole novel turn upon the manner in which a perfumer 
on bis ss and speculates in & newly invented descri of 
oil. If he had taken Mr. Thackeray’s view of the duties of a 
elist, and 
he 
of 
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instead of the story of Cwsar Birotteau, bis aod his 
mee, he had given ue a volume of meditations on life from the point 
view Birotteau, be would certainly have produced something 
ither readable nor intelligible. Mr. Thackeray has the less excuse, 
because he can make a plot when he iries ; and, when he does so, he is 
insensibly carried out of his constant meditations on the astonishing 
trath that there really is a sunny side to human affairs, and that it is 
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perfectly possible to confine one’s attention to it. The Zoggarty Diamond 
and Barry Lyndon bave each a story well contrived and well told, and 
the consequence is that we get in those works real characters, instead of 
accounts of the reflections suggested to Mr. Thackeray by his fictitious 
characters. 

In the Virginians, as io Esmond, Mr. Thackeray appears to have caught 
sight of the uecessity of having a plot for bis novels ; and though he has | 
not kept it before bim so steadily as might have been desired, ke has 
considerably added to the interest of bis work by giving it a semi-hie- | 
torical character, The pictures of Marlborough aud Washington, which | 
he bas rather sketcbed than drawn, are remarkable exceptions to the 
generally superficial character of his subjects. The habit of adoptiog | 
“ Seriberis Vario” as his motto, and of leaving the great affairs of the | 
world for others to handle, is, indeed, so inveterate that when he comes 
acrose a great man he indicates iustead of painting bis greatness; but 
he dors so with @ spirit of honourable respect, and with an eager ac: | 
knowledgment and ivstinctive eppreciation of the fact that the man 
with whom he is concerned really was great, which increases our regret 
that he did not adopt more worthy walks of literature at an earlier stage | 
of his career. If he bad acquired the knowledge and exercised the | 
power necessary for such an undertaking whilst it was possible to do 60, | 
he might bave produced a novel which would bave been a faithful and 
not unwortby picture of some characteristic feature of the great epoch } 
in which be livee—which would have shown not merely the pretty, but 
the grand side of English life, and bave enabled future generations to | 
koow what sort of limbs were still made in England in the age when all | 
countries alike grew rich, and built railroads, and dug canals, and set up 
electric telegraphs, but when one country alone could reform ancient in- 
stitations without tyranny or bloodshed, could extend its empire witbout | 
losing its freedom. and could show armies, second to none in courage 
and in glory, which bad never fired a sbot or levelled a bayunet ia civil 
war. These are imperial arte; and to show by what sort of persous they 
were cultivated would perbaps be the grandest surprise which a writer 
of fiction could attempt. It bas not been achieved by Mr. Thackeray, 
and we fear that it is now too late for him to achieve it. It is, however, 
mucb that he has felt and acknowledged the existence of greatness which 
be bas not painted, and that he, at least, is free from the reproach ol 
sy*t) matically debasing and insulting the generation in which he lives. 

— 
WEATHER-WISDOM. 

The sigos and wonders of an actual tempest have naturally brought 
the science of Met orology into request, and, as the first instinct of an 
Englitbman under any novel impulse is to write to the Times, we bave 
been favoured with a iderable correspondence on storms, cyclones, 
squalls, burricanes, and other collateral phe a. As it bappens that 
a certain practical conclusion can be drawn from all these observations, 
and a criain moral pointed to very good purpose. we address ourselves 
to the subject while itis yet fresh, and while the public mind is still open 
to impression. When the winds bave ceased and the sun is shining again 
it is Lut too sure that storms and their portents will be thought of no 
longer. 

The fact to be noticed is this—that, notwithstanding a considerable 
improvement of late years, there is still no sufficient regard paid to the 
means of protection actually within our reach, The barometer, like the | 
safety lamp and filty other beneficial inventions, is still but partially and | 
imperfectly employed. Most people understand that a certain scientitic 
jostrament foretelis the character of the weather at band, and that as | 
“the glass’’ falls or rites rain or sunshine may be anticipated. In reali- 








digested. At this moment, too, observations on a more extensive scale 
have been organized, from which, perhaps, we may derive important re- 
sults. Arrang ts were instituted in June last for collecting returas 
of the variations in wind and weather, over and around the North Atlan- 
tic, through a period of fourteen consecutive months terminable in Octo- 
ber, 1860, and we bave already seen enough to show that the period so 
chosen may prove a remarkable one. Men have been putting sign and 











sign together, and endeavouring to one ph with another. 
We bave had strongly marked appearances of the Aurora Borealis, spots 
on the suo, extraordinary changes of temperature, and storms of unusual 


violence. Perbaps the comet is too far back to be introduced into the 
reckoning, but not for balf a century or more bave we had any October 
like the last. Features so very strong and decided ought to be favour- 
able for observation, and perhaps by this time next year we may have 
got upon the track of some new Jaw of nature. In the interval we can- 
not do better than promote the diffusion of that knowledge which Provi- 
dence has placed within our reacb. Our Danish ancestors employed 
witchcraft to teach them the chances of the weather before they put to 
sea, and in Orkney or Shetland perhaps one migbt still find an old * wife’’ 
who would sell a bagfull of wind. oo now, if we will but take simi- 
lar pains to inform ourselves of the future, resort to safer guidance. A 
little instrument set up in a public place, and duly consulted, will save 
any boat from putting needlessly to sea when a gale is impending, and 
the precaution is so very simple that it never ought to be negleeted.— 
London Times. 
———=>——_ 


JAPANESE LADIES. 
I have not been among the Soutb Sea Islanders yet, or the New Zea- 





text to the blessing; liking the afternoon service best because the 
prayers were the shortest, and not ashamed to say so, for he had an easy 
jolly conscience, broad backed, like himself, and able to carry a great 
deal of beer and port wiue, not being made squeamish by doubts and 
qualms and lofty aspirations. Life was not a tesk to him, but a sine- 
cure ; he fingered the guineas in his pocket, and ate bis dinners, and 
slept the sleep of the irresponsible,—for has he not kept up bis charter 
by going to church on Sunday afternoons? Fine old Leisure! Do not 
be severe upon bim, and judge him by our moderna standard. He never 
went to Exeter Hall, or beard a popular preacher, or read tracts for the 
times, or Sartor Resartus—Adam Bede. 


Porvtak Fre.ine in France towarps Excianp.—In a letter from a 
Scottish gentleman who bas been travelling extensively in France this 
season, we have the following :—“I have jast returned from a tour 
which embraced Paris, Toure, Bordeaux, Arcadron, St. Sebastian, 
Bayonne, Biarritz, Bordeaux again, Royan, Rochfort, La Rochelle, Isle 
de Rhe, Paris egain, Boulogne, &c. I met a whole government commie- 
sion, and was iu communication with government authorities officially 
in Paris, where I dined in public places. I wore a Scotch cap, with a 
silver griffia therein, on the railways. I was sufficiently marked to bea 
butt for chaff, if any had Leen goiog. I walked up and down at one 
station for a long time, in front of a regiment in a train, all smoking, 
jawing, and larking. I was io it ication with “ i 
| voyageurs,’’ who are perfect thermometers, as you well know. I was io 
official communication with lighthouse district engineers, who have coast 
defences, &c., under them. I was rowed about by sailors and fishermen 
and I talked to everybody I met. I bad my eyes and ears open, and I 
know French pretty well. I did not bear one word that could be twisted 








| them in their habitual costume (videlicet, a girdle of the narrowest possi- | 


| 


landers, nor even made acquaintance with the Chippewa Indians, but I) jnto an indication of feeling of any kind towards England, and no one 
can conceive nothing more elaborate in the way of tatooing than the spe-| said one cross word to me ; one man said that I and he must be friends. 
cimens supplied by the male population of Japan ; and really to see | | was politely and cordially treated everywhere. * * * We saw but 
ip i ‘ one suspicions craft—a long, unfinished steamer, about 300 feet long and 
| ble kind), the greater part of the body and limbs scrolled over with! 40 broad, with a roomy lower deck ; but she was openly alongside the 
bright blue dragons and lions aud tigers and figares of meo and women, pier at Bordeaux, aud we walked ou board. The invasion may be in 
| Some not very decent, tattooed into their skins with the most artistic | the conqueror’s mind, and in the Times, but it is not ia the mind of the 
aod elaborate ornamentation, it is impossible to deny that they look re-| French people.’ — Scotsman. 
markably like a race of savages in their war paint. The women seem | 
| content with the skin that nature gave them io all its varying shades of| Tue Duxmow Fuitrcu or Bacon.—It is Mr. Harrisoa Ainsworth’s 
| olive, and sometimes scarcely a shade at all. I have seen many as fair | genial and harmless hobby to keep up the ancient and annual custom of 
| as my own countrywomen, and with healthy blood mantling in their) Dunmow, and to bestow a flitch of savoury bacon upon the married 
| cheeks—that is when fresh washed and before they have painted cheek | couple who can offer sufficient evidence of having lived together in un- 
| and lips, aod powdered all the face and neck with rice flour until | ruffled peace and amity during the whole twelve montbs preceding. We 
they look like painted popinjays done in pastry and white lead. When | perceive that the Duomow Flitch bas this year been claimed by a Seotch 
| they have renewed the black varnish to the teeth, placked out the last | clergyman and his wife ; that the claim has been—we presume after sa- 
hair from their eyebrows, the Japanese matrous may certainly claim an- | tisfactory investigation—allowed by Mr. Ainewortb, and that the highly- 
| rivalled pre-eminence in artificial ugliness over all their sex. Their | prized gift will be duly delivered to the happy couple, on the second an- 
| mouths thus disfigured are like open sepulcbres. and whether given to | niversary of their wedding day. We do not feel, in delicacy, disposed to 
| flatter with their tongues” I cannot undertake in this my novitiate to pry into the mysteries of the “* Galls, Parson Gate House, North Bri- 








| say, but they must bave sirens’ tongues or a 50-horse power of flattery to; tain,” where this Caledonian Benedict and Beatrix are stated to have 


make those red varnished lips atter anything which could eompeusate their dwelling-place ; but it is certain that this happy parsouage belies 
to man or cbild for so much artificial ugliness. Were it not for such | its name, and that there certainly could not have been any wormwood 
perverse ingenuity in marring nature’s fairest work, some among them | combined with these North British “ galls.’ The “ gudeman” could 


| might make some pretensious to beauty. But one might certainly | never have got “ baffins fou,’ nor the “ gudewife” “ kenspeckled.” There 


search the world through without being able to mateh the womankind of could bave been no disputes about “ barrio the door ;”’ and the balefal 
Japan for euch total abnegation of personal vanity. If this be a sacri-| shadow of the * Laird o' Cockpen” could never have been seen on the 


| tice offered on the shrine of conjugal fidelity, the motive is no doubt very | threshold. {a fact, this loving Scotch couple must have been the very 


laudable ; but it leads to the further inference, not altogether so compli- | doubles of the celebrated John Anderson and bis wife, and have passed 
mentary, that either the men are more dangerous or the women weaker their time in brewing perennial “ pecks o’ maut,” taking “cups of kind- 


ty, however. the barometer will do mucs more than this, If it is care- | than elsewhere, since such extreme measures have been found necessary | ness,’ “ paidiing i’ the buro,” and “ pa'ing the gowans fine.” What a 
tully studied according to proper rules, and interpreted in conjunction | to secure the same results. Surely something less than the whole wo-! prize will not the Daomow Flitch of Bacon be in the “ Galls” household? 


with other indications, ite warnings are circumstantial in th. extreme, | Manhood of Japan deliberately making itself hideous might have sufficed | 
aud all but infallible. In these latitades and on our own coasts it may | © prove the absence of all wish or desiga to captivate admirers, 
be sad that no bad weather ever comes on without timely notice. Such | For ~ 4 eet, ater ay thinking why ay od age wo for 
gales a we bave recently experienced are predicted with as much | #8y protection or security it is supposed Bg, nce Kt no other mas | 
plaiuness as if they had been advertived or placarded on the walls of a | 640 find anything pleasing in a face so marred and disfigured, the bus- 
place for days before. Even the direction of the coming wind can, to | —_ — ——— ye ha wh reve yd <a mln ve te — - | 
some extent, be prognosticated, as also its probable duration. For these vike it ~ ot a b e to the - ” ~~ "i he y ik wae m 
gegen, ber, newer fooling ver ids iene, |e 8; ba Ue, Sate ae ae ane a | 
to ve the t re . eter, to stuc spect | > Pt B —nay, 
of the as, and to louk beck to the onent state of the wale ier come I think I bear my excellent and exemplary English matrons saying, with 
time previously It is exceedingly interesting to remark that the old | 4 certain monitory voice, “ — nae Nap ee sogesed (often 
sayings of our weatherwire ancestors, and their short maxims, founded a the a iy th en oe _— pt ey 
on arance of the heavens, are r nized as sound by modern | & loving husband sees on e mind a , cess tae 
science. All the philosophy of the age laile to explain these phenomena | individual features ; and as those are worthy of love and admiration, #0 
satisfactorily, but the rules they bave suggested are nevertheless true. | is bis indifference to the skin-deep beauty of the face—his love being 
ay a ald Pe eh 
ance. Not only does a rosy sunset presage fine weather, and a ru , a ee 
sunrise bad weather, as every child recollect», but there are other let the ugliest faces or take away the impression of the fairest.” I have 
which speak with equal clearaess and accuracy. A bright yellow sky ~~ —— ag ep ap pny a 
in the evening indicates wind ; a pale yellow, wet; a neutral gray co- | §P! a1 Prd e poy eae are aie ie Je mag ning - 
jour constitutes a favourable siga in the evening, an unfavourable one | COUld , 0 80 ried 5 te ie Seas fikaheiel om a ne parr rh see ~w 
in the morning. The clouds, again, are full of meaning in themselves. reg ge pes: ou 8 aon 7 the beaatif ry 
If their forms are soft, undefined, and feathery, the weather will be fine ; | '°8 “ pom ng my yy hee hat oe be 
i . sharp, finite, ill be foul. — a ’ seg - - pr 
jo (tetany sgt weg = pa kage A. —— must of necessity for the whole term of his (or her) existence be cou- 
quiet and delicate tints bespeak fair weatber. These are simple maxims, | demned to take up his abode with wanton and unmitigated ugliness in | 
and yet not so simple but what the Board of Trade has thought fit to | ‘he face of bis cherished partaer! 
pablish them for the use of sea-faring men. If, bowever, the evidence | 
thus within every man’s reach be combined with that derivable from af mn : 
gp lve meen ren ey, Wire neg ogee | Fane, Ton Keven Disa ct'un enented verses 
of Italian farmers, that a storm can never take them unawares. — : - - : * | 
The late gales, asa letter from Admiral Fitzroy explains, were dis- | They SS a — — a — sda 
— a _— — — os ae fame ne natin Rene coche a | fected the mental eau and then were tortured till they Sethe —_ 
which they would proceed, were plainly indicated by the barometer and | '* 4 ’ } > x 
thermometer. The former of these instruments was low on both ocea- | ever William de Nogaret put into her mouthe. When their strength re- 
sions, but the latter was low before the gale of the 25th, and high before | turned, they recanted their confessions, and were instantly burnt as re- | 
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How it will belp down the * bannocks” and “ whurky,” the “cocka- 
leekie’’ and the “ haggis,” the stirabout, and the single sheep’s head! 
And what a charming thing it is to consider that in a coantry where the 
marriage laws were oace so loose, and where adivorce might be procured 


| d vinculo matrimonii for nine pounds sterling, that the “ minister's wooing”’ 


should have reached so felicitous an acme of counubiality.—Daily Tele- 
graph (The Scotsman asks where is Galls ?) 





A Lorp Hicuty CommMenpep.—By an arrival from California we have 
the following golden item, It appears in th: Sacramento Union - 

“ Lord not easily fooled.—It appears from the papers that the 
boys in the sharp town of Sonora, imagiaed that young Lord ——— was 
green, and waked bim up at his hotel in order to try him atecards. He 
played with them at Poker, whist, seven up, euchre, and otber games, 
ony coating all the time to get him intoxicated ; but it tarned out that 
he beat them fairly with their own weapoas, and in the morning was the 
only sober man in the crowd. He is now popular in that loca ity, and 
the boys will fight for him. His early education was attended to.’ 

Now all you young lords who propose to visit the screaming Eagle on 
his native mountain height heed this hint. In the boundless and gene- 
rous West, your patents of nobility, yd University diplomas, your 
stamps of good breeding, even your well developed muscles will go for 
nothing. Although ancestral honours cluster around your name, al- 
though the aroma of brave and generous deeds hangs about your very 
tkirts, although your escutcheon is innocent of the slightest taint of cow- 
ardice, or cruelty, or meanness, all this will fail to admit you into the 
bappy society of the most favoured of lands. There all hereditary dis- 








| tinctions are very properly despised. The grand old diggers and their 


wives smile at the claims of long descent. What they want in a stranger 
—what most fondly endears to their enthusiastic natures a foreigner, 
titled or not—what opens wide to him their doors and their hearts—is a 
knowledge of “ poker,” “ seven-up,” and other ennobling games. What 
an Areadia it is! The trae democracy of intellect, at last! And if to 
these accomplishmeats the happy exvtic adds (as in the case of my Lord 
———) a capacity for many * tods’’-—if he is equal to any bibualous 


that of the Sls’. The deduction from this difference was, that the first | 
storm would come from @ general northerly or Polar direction, and the 


lapsed beretice. The process dragged its slow length along; for the 
confiscation of their goods, and the occupation of their castles and pre- 


second from a southerly or Equatorial directioo—as actually occurred. | Ceptories, was a work of time. At last, when nothing more was left to | 
Again. when the indications of bad weather are given a long time be- | be seized, the final sentence was passed ia a grand cousistory presided | 
foreband, it may be concluded that the gale will be of some duration ; | Over by the Pope, where, in presence of the king, and the princes, the | 
when they appear suddenly and at short notice the storm will be sbort | men of law, and the men of birth, the Order of the Templars was declared 

also. The result, therefore, of all these calculations, if they are care- | abolished, and their possessions conveyed to the Knights Hospitallers, on 
fully institated, will be almost a complete foreknowledge of the weather ; | Payment of such cums as might be claimed by the king. It is only fair | 
and it is not too much to say, as a general rule, that this can be ob- | 6 Say, that the example of Philip was followed in many other kingdoms, | 


emergency—if his brain steadily refuses to reel at the seduction of inde- 
finitely extended “ fancies” of the most blooming and elaborate Dorado 
sort—if be is the “ only sober man’”’ in the party, thea, indeed, is his 
position assured. All national prejadices instantly disappear, and the 
boys wiil fight for him !—Phdadelphia Bulletin. 


| 


Vice anp Vanrry.—* There seems to be an association between cer- 
tain vices and a profuse and ostentatious extravagance in dress, both ia 
men and women; but particularly in the latter. The Countess of Somer- 


‘ 
tained. I+ is requisite, however, for such purpose, to combine together | 
all the signs discernible—-those of the sky, those of the past and present | 
weather, and those of the scientific instruments. Allowance must also 
be made for latitudes. In south latitudes, the south wiud answers in its 
natare and operation to the north wiod in north latitudes, though easterly 
and westerly winds remaio unaffected by the change of hemispheres. 
Upon the whole, the most essential point is to correct one class of indi- 
cations by the other, and to judge by the general resalt. Whea this is 
carefully dose, it is surprising how comprebeusively, and yet how accu- 
rately, proguostications may be made. 

Of course, it follows from this that the barometer should be brought 
into more geoeral ase, and its properties more geuerally explained. The | 
nee, in fuct. of this scientific bat simple instrument is one of the “ com. | 
moo things’ which should be carefully taught. The first point is to | 
bring the instrument itself within reach, and it was with this view that | 
it was proposed to set up good barometers at the principal coast sta- 


and the order dissolved ;—a convincing proof of the decay of the glory 
of knighthood, as the treatment of the Pope had evidenced a decay of the 


| influeuce of the Charcb. 1a passive endurance all Europe saw the Father 


of Christendom transformed into a French judge, and the abolition, on 
evidently false pretences, of the highest order of chivalry. That the 
spectacle of degradation might be more complete, Clement reserved to 
himself the trial of the Grand Master, Jaques de Molay, and three com- 
manders of the Order. They were condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment; but the courage of the old man revived. When brought out to 
the froat of Notre Dame to bear the sentence read, he protested his inno- 
cence, and retracted the coufession forced upon him and his two friends 
by the rack. Philip was close at band in the palace, on the island where 
the Hall of Justice now stands. He heard of the retractation, and orde 

the faggots to be laid. He commanded them to be execated without de- 
lay, as given over to the secular arm ; and on another little islet, where 
the statue of Henry the Fourth still stands, to remind his countrymen of 


tions, under charge of the Coastguard, so that anybody might consalt | the most clement and patriotic of their kings, Jaques de Molay and his 
them,—and ail might learn ‘o understand them—a plan which | noble companions went through the dreadfal ordeal, and died with the 
has slready, we believe, been partially executed. It is notori-| firmness of martyrs. It is said tha’, from the midst of the flames, the old 
ous that the look of the weather alone will occasionally deceive | ™8a ned his p tors to appear at the bar of God within a 
even the most experienced seaman, but it is now an established fact | Year; but this report probably arose when the deaths of both the wicked 
that uo gale violent enough to involve duoger ever blows on these | Workers in this great tragedy so soon followed their success ; for Clement 
coasts without warning having been given by the barometer, There is | died ia April, and Philip in November of the year 1314— White's History 
no instance on record of any failure in this respect. To pierce further | of ‘vance. 
into futarity, aud predict the quarter from which the tempest is impend-| ENoLaxp Ercuty Years Sixce —Leisure is gone, gone where the 
ing. or the time it is likely to last, is a work ofa greater skill, which ex- | spinning-wheels are gone, and the pack-horses, and the slow waggons, 
perts alone can successfully achieve, but the mere knowledge of the | aud the pedlars who brought bargains to the door on sunny afternoons. 
coming storm can be acquired without difficulty. If these facilities of | Ingenious philosophers tell you, perhaps, that the great work of the 
prognostication were but properly employed, the effect would soon be | steam-engine is to create leisure for mankind. Do not believe them ; it 
visible in the Wreck Catalogue of the British Seas, | only creates a vacuum for eager thought to rush in. Even idleness is 
Another observation whieh it is desirable to make is, that the science | eager now—eager for amusement; prone to excursion trains, art ma- 

of Meteorology is still in ite infancy, and therefore in need of all practi- | seams, periodicals, literature, and exciting novels ; prone even to scien- 
cable assistance. The truth is, our progress has not been very cousidera- | tific theorising and cursory peeps through microscopes. Old Leisure was 
ble, and many of our most profound deductions, as we have before ob- | quite a different persovage ; he only read one newspaper innocent of 
served, may be discovered in some popular rhyme as old as man’s me- | leaders, and was free from the periodicity of sensations which we call 
mory. We have arrived at certain facts respecting the law of storms, | post-time. He was a contemplative, rather stout old gentleman, of ex- 

and we have learnt to interpret the barometer more scientifically than | cellent digestion ; of quiet perceptions, andi d by hypothesis ; bappy 

before, but mach still remains to be done, and it can only be done by | iu bis inability to know the causes of things, preferring the things them- 

geners| contributions of knowledge. We are compelled to proceed em-| selves, He lived chiefly in the country, amongst pleasant seats and 

pirically in the matter. Fact upon fact may, by and by, conduct us to| homesteads, and was fond of sauntering by the fruit-tree walls, and 

the goverving laws, bat at present we can do little more than observe | scenting the apricots when they were warmed by the morning sunshine, 

and record. The Board of Trade, as our readers have been apprised, | or sheltering himself under the orcbard’s boughs st noon, when the sum. 


will thankfully receive any commanications tending to throw light on| mer pears were falling. He knew nothing of week-day services, and 
the subject, and will see that the information so obtained is thoroughly 

















| set, the marderess of Sir Thomas Overbary (and, as was suspected, of 
| Prince Henry), wore, on the occasion of ber marriage with the Earl of 
| Somerset, a coronet which was valued at 400,000dollars ; and the clothes 
| of the Earl of Somerset, also, were covered with precious stones. Ag- 
rippiva, the wife of the Emperor Claudius, who, like the English Countess 
above mentioned, was an adulteress and murderess, appeared in public, 
on one occasion, in a magnificent robe, which, as some read the passa 
was a tissue of pure gold, without any intermixture of other materi 
| Caligula was costly and effeminate im his dress, to such a degree as to 
| appear in shoes composed of pearls. The effect of this upon the dress of 
| the Roman women of that time may be jadged of by what appears at the 
present day, when we see many women, without regard to the means of 
| their fathers and husbands, striving to ape queens and empresses in the 
extravagance aud costliaess of their dress. 1t is not sach foolish laxury 
| that enables the women to produce the men who constitate the real 
strength of a nation—men ‘such as the Doric mothers bore.’ ”— Bisse’s 
Strength of Nations. 








A Bexoiany Mortara Casz.—A. M. Moonens, living at Lendelele, near 
Courtrai, was robbed of bis daughter Catherina (aged ten), on the 4th 
April this year, and as the father belongs to a body of Christians who 
separated from Rome ©: the (so held) ancanonical act of Pius VIL, ia 
destroying the old Freach episcopacy to substitute a new one chosea 
by Napoleon at the C dat of 1802, suspicion arose as to foul play, 
and, in fact, the child was discovered at the convent of St. Genois on the 
Slst May. The father proeecuted five devout ladies, agents in this fraud, 
whom the Courtrai Court and that of Appeal at Ghent sentenced each 
to fifieen days’ prison and 100 francs fine, of course restoring the girl to 
her home.—Globe. 








Srrancs Companions iy A Rarwar Traw.—On the evening of the 
3rd, ove of our citizens, accompanied by a male and female friend, en- 
tered a second-class carriage, at the Canterbury siation, for the purpose 
of proceeding to London. In the same carriage, at one corner, sat a man, 
evidently under the influence of drink. The train started, and the 
strangers began to chaff each other, and then to quarrel. At length the 
tipsy man took off his coat, turned up his sleeves, and prepared to do 
battle with bis antagocist, who ap to be inthe same mood. This 
scene so alarmed the female, that she went off in hysterics, and, on reach- 
ing Wye, our citizen and his two companions weat iato the yom 
Here sat dragoons— a se tand a private, the former asleep in 
corner, bat the other was looking wildly about him. The movemeuts of 
this man were most extraordina:y and alarming. A few moments after 
the new comers had taken their places he plunged bis arm under the 


thought none the wore of the sermon if it allowed him to sleep from the ' seat occupied by the sergeant and brought forth a forage bag. This be 
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carefully exenieed, and at length drow oats a razor, which be ener and | 
proceeded to strop, to the terror of the other passeagers, who could not 
a uinty imagine what the fellow was going to do, his countenance being 
anything but prepossessing, and bis actions those of a maniac. Having 
well stropped the razor, he then helped himself to a lump of bread and 
meat, which he cut with the razor, and masticated with great rapidity. 
His huoger appeased, the remainder of the meat and bread was deposited 
in the bag, and the man again deliberately set about sharpening the dan- 
gerous instrument. At this jaucture the terror of the female was ex- 
tremely painful to witness, while that of her companions was hardly less 
intense. Fortunately, the light at the top of the carriage enabled them 
to watcb, with breatbless silence. the extraordinary manceavres of their | 
singular travelling colleague, but did not tend in the slightest degree to 
calm the intense excitement and fear which they had produced. At 
length the sergeant awoke from his slambers, and no sooner did he open 
his eyes, than he immediately grasped the dragoon by the throat, and | 
forcibly took the razor from his grasp, which he immediately deposited | 
in a place of safety. The fact was then elicited that the man who had | 
been playiag such antics with the razor was a maniac, that be had 
been sent from one of the transports in charge of the serzeant, who was | 
taking bim to head quarters, prior to his dismissal from the service. The 


New York, December 12, 1859. 
go TIME AGO WE ANNOUNCED THAT ON THE ist. OF JANUARY NEXT WE 
were about Lo make some alterations in our business. Our entire arrangements being 
completed we now state that wa will after that time open a Children's Department tn con- 
nection with our regular business ; acd that 
MR. ISLETON, 
(LATE OF GENIN’S BAZAAR AND FORMERLY FIRY OF ELLIS & ISLETON,) 
so long known as the bes‘ getter-up of 
Fine Goods for Boys, 
will have eharge of that department 
From this time ng it the Ist of January Mr. Isleton wi'l be at our store, and will receive | 
orders (to be made) for al! articles ia his line, giving his patrons, as well as our customers 
who may want 
Sults of Clothes for Holiday Presents, 
an opportunity to bave them made at our house. 
This arrangement does not in any way conflict with our business as her -tofo-e carried on. 
As Tailors and Dealers in Men’s ¥ urnishing Sooke, we not only hold our former position, 
but gaining, as in the latter, we have with u 


MR. H. MeCUNE, 


wee will give his attention to family wante in underciothes, children’s wear, liveries, and | 
e 


General Supervision of both the 
CHILDREN AND MEN’sS FURNISHING DEPARTMENTS. 


In conclasi we will say, that we adopt as our rule low prices for good articles 


ing no other, and finding no goods to good for our customers, we pledge ourselves to sell o 


passengers loudly complained of the conduct of the sergeant, in having | | low, if not lower, than any other house in the trade. 


gone to sleep while having such a dangerous character under his care, | 
but be excused himself by saying that he had been up with bim the whole | 
of the previous night, and could not keep his eyes open any longer.— 
South Eastern Gazette 
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Chess. 


} 
PROBLEM No. 571. By Herr Kuve. | 
| 


‘ BLACK. 




















WHITE. 


White to play and checkmate in three moves 





Sourtion To Prosiem No. 570. 





Whue Black White Blak 
1. KitoK BS. BtoQ Kts& 1 ° Kt 
2. Kim Qa. BwQs i 2 Ket QRS 
& Kitwok BtoK2 3. Kt toQ@ Kt 
rs Kite @ B87 BwQhs 4 Ktwo ge 
5. Ktto Qs B anywhere 5. Ktte QB? 
6. Kt checkmate | 6 Kt checkmates 





Cuess Irems.—Mesers. J. Thompson and N. Marache have p'ayed three 
Games, each scoring one, and one drawn Game. 


This short bat interesting GAME between Messrs. P. Morphy and T. Lichten- 
hein we extract from the Book of the (ness Congress. 


(SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 


White (L.) Black (M.) White (L.) Black (M.) 
1PwKé K4 bates me QteoK R5 
2K KttB3 KttoB3 ll QwK2 QP tke B 
3PtwQé4 P tks P 12 Be Bs tb) SEC E Ks 
4KBUQBi K Kt ws ca rt bet f- i) B tks B 
6 Pt K5 PtoQ4 14 Pt K Kt3(d) QwQ 
6KBtoQKt5 KKttoK5 15 B P tks B Qto Q8 ch 
7K KttksQP QBtwQ? 16 KtoB2 Qt Bé6ch 
8 K KttksQKt Kt P tks Kt | 17 K to Kt sq BtoK R6 
9K Bo Q3 K BtQB4 {18 QtksBPch KtoB 

And Black has a forced mate in three moves. 





(a) Mr. Morpby here remarks that this move although unusual is perfectly 
safe.—(b) He should have castled.—(c) If 13 Q to Q 2 Black would reply with 
QRtoQ—(@ If 

4. Q tks BP ch | 


is Q tks QR ch 
and Black must win. 


Kto B 
KtwoK?2 





CONSUMPTION, AN EFFECT OF CATARRH! 
RADITIONAL REVERENCE FOR “STANDARD WORKS,” SO CALLED, AND 
obsequious homage to that mythic idoi—termed “ ESTABLISHED PRACTICE,” have 

80 long held despotic sway over the medical mind, in its research for cause and consequence, 
that the idea has never yet occurred to medical men. that BRONCHITIS was not only the 
P of © p bat also the legitt offspring of Catarrh.—When emancipated 
from this PROFESSION AL thraldom, book Theorists will leara that to cure Bronchitis and 
avert Consumption, they must first cure Catarrt | To do this—quacks must learn, that 
* Spuffs,” “ Dry Ups,” and “ Sugar Pills,” only amuse. Physicians mast learn what Ca 

tarrh is and where located, and then the medica! logic of syringing either throat or nostrils 
with Nitrate of Silver to reclaim a diseased gland within the cranium, will appear as vapid, 
as the practice is preposterous and futile. The habit of exscinding the pendulougpalate, as 
a meaus of cure for Bronchitis or Catarrh, belongs to the same category of absurdity. Know- 
ing what the malady is, I cure it. Any applicant can obtain a pamphlet /re, deseribing Ca- 
tarrh. 863 BROADWAY, adjoioing Union Square. 





R. GOODALE, M. D. 


HAIR JEWELRY. 
DEMPSEY & PARGIS, 


603 BROADWAY. N. ¥. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HAIR JEWELRY 





Bracelets. 
Brooches, 
Ear-Hings, 
Necklaces, 
Finger-Ri ngs. 


ete., ete. 
MADE TO ORDER IN THE MOST ARTISTIC MANNER. 


603 BROADWAY, 
near Houston Street. 





OFFICE RECEIVER OF TAXES 
OTICE TO TAX-PAYERS.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GiVEN THAT TWO PER 
CENT. will be added on the 15th of December on all] Tares remaining unpaid, and 
that interest at the rate of 12 per cent per annom, calculated from the day the books were 
handed to the Receiver (Sept. 19), will be added om the Ist day of January. 
Tax payers are particu'arly requested to call at once and pay their bills, thereby avoiding 
ican inca asiepnnenaged JAMES RELLY, Receiver. 


EP DWARD G. KELLEY. ( Succestor r to JOHN L. FYFE), 

CHEMIST, Profeseor of Chemistry. Geology, and Mineralogy, Importer ana Manutac- 
turer of all kinds of Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, and Pure Chemicals. No. 116 
Jobn Street, New York. gg Colleges and Hign Schools furnished. Catalogues furnished 
free — 





THE THE HOLIDAYS.—YOUTH’S CHEMICAL CABINETS, Con Con- 
pone. Wowerés of 60 Chemical Preparations, Tests, and usefnl Apparatus, with a 
ome for performing 116 select and amu Chemical Experiments, without 
deleterious and dangerous articles. They ro ‘ecily cy im the 
hands of Vat of both sexes, and are admirably as presents zen, &c., and foster 
ing a tacte xe for Che mistry in the youthfai mind. In redwood rowdy orle inches, price $5 ; 
large size, 11x17 inches, price $10. For sale b 
E. G. KELLEY, Practical Chemist, 
No. 116 Joba Street, New York. 
UPUY’S EXQUISITE FRENCH PERFUMERY, Liquid Bou- 


Dry Fragrances, F Pomades, Hair Oils, aad Cosmetics, for ine toile: and 
nursery, at Nu. 609 Broadway. 











ag +> iN EVERY FAMILY - Grease spots. paint. die removed 

thoves, rinbons, Sc. Sto ae Ei eas cose 

esis ota or inbric, by HRORWAN & CO "8 CUNCE Lat BENZINE. oaty 25 centr, 
Hegeman & Co. Chemists ane Druggists. 161. 399, 5: Yroad wa 








oarice NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Sou.bam 


| lain and Roglish Stone China. 


i 





pton and Havre. 
Ea S. Steamer OCE4N a! will close at this Office. on SATURDAY, "ne 
uth of December, at 103g o’ clock, ea . FOWLER, Postmaster. 





A. & G. A. ARNOUX, 
No. 521 Broadway. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have reemved, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF 40r8 who appreciate style and quality in 

Clothing. 





MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
7 Walker Street, New York. 


BARGAINS IN CHINA AND GLASS. 
EBEVEZER COLLAMORE, 
NO. 403 BROADWAY, BELOW CANAL STREERT., 
INTENDING TO RELINQUISH THE 
CHINA AND GLASS BUSINESS, 
NOW OFFERS HIS ENTIRE STOOK 


Never befor? so complete) at a large reduction in prices. It embraces a large assort 
ment of French and E nglish D ning. Dessert and Tea Sets, Parian Stataary, mein Statuary, 
Vases, Wedgewood Ware, Cut and Eograved Glass, Colou ed Bohemian Qiass bite Porce 





A LARGE 8TOCK OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


Payee now have an opportun'ty seldom offered of ob! aining FIRST CLASS GOODS A 
LO Sa E3. The public are respectfuily invited to CALL AND EXAMINE THE 








STOCK 
OBLIGED TO REMOVE. 
(BUILDING TO BE TORN DOWN.) 
CHINA, 
GLASS, 
CUTLERY, 
PLATED WARE, 
WAITERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 


&e., &e., de. 
OFFRKRED AT REDUCED PRICES. 


| Housekeepers and others will find their intercet In Buying Now!! 
| 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
No. 447 Broadway, above Canal St. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
“ Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.”’—N. Fr. EVANGELIST 
“It needs only to be seen to be appreciated.” ¥Y. F. TRIBUNE. 
“It will be universally used.”—JN. ¥. TIMES. 
“ Has accomplished the object desired.”"—HOME JOURNAL. 
wee foremost among modern inventions.” — WASHINGTON INTEL- 
“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
fal.”—ANICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
“It is precisely the article wanted.” *—MERCANTILE TIMES. 
United Bee ri? SERING. BE RED D may be Procured of first AA ao dealers Bn ibe 
to width. For circulars and further forme Fmation addres: 
F. GRAY. ! Ree. sy Bed way, Nem 
Boeanwey, & ew "York. 





AL. 
_— ROYAL INSURANCE COUPARY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STRERT, 
pposite Hanover Street. 


yy E. Wallace. 
WALLACE & THOMAS. 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
LOUISIANA. 
ILL PROMPTLY ATTEND TO LARGK CLAIMS AGAINST PERSONS RESIDING 
in the City of New Orleans and i of Shreveport, Mansfield, Natchitoches, and 


Alexandria, at § per cent. on al] sums over Two Thousaad Dollars. Reasonable deductions 
for sll larger claims, by agremer 


+ Thomas. 


Address of 


J. W. THOMAS, 
New On.gans, La. 


STEIRLY'S PATENT THREAD-CUTTING THIMBLES, 
AN NOW BE OBTAINED AT ANY FANCY RETAIL STORE THROUGHOUT THE 
/ United States. Asa time and labour saver it is ic valuable. vhs -y use of this thimble, 


the operator is enabled to dispense with the use of the seizzors, and the too frequent and in- 
jurions practice of biting ff ‘he threads. No woman should be without’ it. Wholesale Depot, 


No. 13 WALL STREET, New York. 
W. BYRON WHARTON, Agent. 


THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CoO. 
SUPPLY THEIR DEPOT 
534 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
with a magnificent assortment of Views in 
AMERICA, 


J. BE. WAT LACE 
Manerisiy, La. ; 








ENGLAND, 
ITALY, 


ROME, 
SWITZERLAND, &c., &c., 
together with STATUARY and GROUPS in endless variety. 
As no other house in America is exclusively devoted to the Stereoscopic trade, the London 
Co. can maintain a larger stock, and 


SELL AT LOWER PRICES 
than can be found elsewhere. 


Dealers are invited to call or send an order to 534 Broadway. 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS AND INSTRUMENTS. 


K. ANTHONY, No. : No, 308 Broadway. 
THS LARGEST VARIRTY. 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES, 
THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 
Catalogues sent to any address on application. Liberal Discount to the Trade. The 


Views may be sent by Mail 
E. ANTHONY, No. 308 Broadway. 
ANTHONY'S INSTANTANEOUS V IEWS, have attained high celebrity in Sarepe, 





A VERY Laon ‘ASSORTMENT 





STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
One of the largest, bes’, and cheapest collections of Stereoscopic Pictures on sale in New 
ork. 


SPECIMEN OF PRICES. 
Eliot's Ist Quality Groups. Coloured. 37c. each, or $4 00 B doz 
Elliot's 24 Quality Groups, Coloured, 3ic. each, or 3 0 = 
Elliot's Ist Quality Groups, Tllam’d. SOc. each, or 5 
Eliiot’s 34 Quality Groups, lilam’d. 43c. each, or 475 
All others reduced in same proportion. . 


doe. 


also, 
GROUPS AND VIEWS, COLOURED, AT 124, CENTS EACH, OR $1,25 @ DOZ. 
Imported direct, and offered by 
JOHN WILEY, 56 Walker Street. 
** Mailed and pre paid to any part of the country on receipt of money. Catalogues gratis. 


CLOSING OUT. 


Peeepaoorss PICTURES ON PAPER, GLASS AND SILVER. MASURY & WHI- 
ON, No. 111 Fulton Street, offer their large stock of Stereose and Stereosenpic 
Pistunes at retail for ihe bolidays at les: than eae of importation. Views such as soid last 
year for $2 per dozen are now offered at $1, and others in proportion. The high price of 
pictures nerd not now be a bar to ay talline in this most beantiful art. 
@ stock must be closed oa! before the first of February. 





J.T. WILSON, PROM LONDON, ——t~ 
COLOURER OF PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PEEsonoorsc SLIDES, STEEL Bees Vives, LITHOGRAPH? AND ——- 
works ; 20 per cent under the usual prices. Odice 381 BROADWAY, up stairs, 


| FURS. 


| THOMAS J. WHITCOMB, 
| FORMERLY OF 
WHITCOMB, PRENTICE & CO., 
No. 49 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FURS, 
N°* offers at Retail, in connec'ion with bis Wholesale Department, a Full and Com 
plete Assortment of 
LADIES’ FURS, 

COMPRISING MANY NEW STYLES 
| 
} He would solicit the inspection of buyer, being confident that by so dolug they w'l! find it 
mach to their advantage both in 

PRICE AND QUALITY. 
THOS. J. WHITCOMB, 

No. 49 Broadway. 





—— — 
GEORGE c. TREADWELL & CO. 
AT 

No. 70 BROADWAY, 
| THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 





Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
FINE FURS, 
AT RETAIL, 
LOW FOR UASH. 
DRY GOODS. 
STRANG, ADRIANCE & CO., 
WILL OFEN AT RETA. ON MONDAY, 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
SILK AND VELVET ROBES, 
With a variety of other 
New and Destrable Dress Fabrics, 
RECEIVED PER LAST STEAMERS—ALSO FROM AUCTION 
40 per cent, below the cost of Importation. 
SILKS, PLAIDS8, MERINOS, DELAINES, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, 
SHAWLA, &c., de. 





355 BROADWAY. 





AT 355 BROADWAY. 
REAL INDIA CAMEL'S HAIR SHAWLS & SCARFS. 
THE STOCK OF AN IMPORTER (Deceased,) 
Bought at a Great Sacrifice to Close the Estate. 
e WILL BE OFFERED aT RETAIL 
AT 40 PER CENT. UNDER REGULAR PRICES 
Also a Choice and Extensive Assortment of 
FALL AND WINTHKR SHAWLS, 


IN EVERY VAKLETY OF © Tol R Make AND QUALIT), OF THIS SEASON'S 
IMPORTATION, 


| 

| CREATLA UNDER LECULAR PRICE. 

| STRANG, ADRIANCE & CO., 

| No. 355 Broadway. 


2 Ss 
3 § 5 1 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 461 to a Bioadwa 
| » 850 to i Grand Stree 
Nos. 47 and 49 Catherine Street, 
ReQuses sr ke IAL NOTICE 
To their large and attractive stock o' 
FASHIONABLE DRY enone, CARPETINGS. or LUTHS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS; CURTALN MATERIALS, 
&e., &e., &e., 


Twenty per cent. Below Usual Prices. 


: 6. Foe" 6 8 





AT RETAIL 





CLOAKS. 


JAMES A. HEARN, 775 Broadway, 
HAS OPENED 
Additional Novelties and Specialities 
IN THE VERY BEST STYLES OF 





VELVET, BEAVER, CLOT AND SILK, 
MOURNING CLO4&s, CHILDREN'S CLOAKS 
LADIES WISHING 
Cloaks, Sacques, and other Garments, to fit th ives (esp My) 
and Children, 
® CAN HAVE THEM MADE AND FITTED TO ORDER 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


CLOAK AND FUR EMPORIUM, 
310 CANAL STREET. 310 CANAL STREET. 
J J. BENSON, I8 NOW OPENING AND WOULD INVITE PARTICULAR ATTEN 
tion (o his choice assortment ¢ 
Cloaks and Furs, 
MATERIAL AND STYLE. 
310 CANAL, opposite MERCER STREET. a0 


‘Pp CEN REDUCTION. 





embracing every novelty in 





25 PER CENT. 


MILLER & GRANT, 703 Broadway, 
Having deterrained to dispose of considerable of their stock before stock-taking on the Ist 
of January. will offer for the next tweuty days. 
POINT A’ pe LE SET, 
'OINT A’ auiLa. . COLLARS, 
LACK THREAD ro 83, 
BLACK THREAD VEILS. 
BLACK THREAD © APES, Ac., 
At % pe: t. reduction from usual prices. 
EMBROIDERED SETS, 
MEDALLION SETS, 
INSERTION SETS, 
SSS ODEReD HAN DKERCHIEFS 
Of new and beautiful designs, at the same reductic 


Their stock of rich Laces is unsurpassed, being Imported expressly for the best city retafl 
trade. The attention of purchasers is earnestly re 





362 AND 539 
BROADWAY. 
TUCKER'S 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, BRIDAL WREATHS, COIFFEURS, AND 
TOILET FAVOURITES, 
Are all Imported. 


HOSIERY. 
UNDER-GARMENTS, 
AND MEN’S FURNISHING 
Goons, 





THE CH&APEST AND BEST 
wage IN THE CITY 


RAN K 1 N’S 
No. 637 BROADWAY, 
and No. 96 BOWERY. 


WORSTED! WORSTED!! WORSTED!!! 


vy a — Rage AT 10c. AND l5e. PER — ALSO, <takeupawe 
B".. joves. r poem aso: tment of Fong ws oods, Heir 

Goods, — &c. r t makes in Eng al armenta, Cor. 
| Needle Skirts; Dress Trimmaings in great variety. ELGE ER's Cheap Hore, No. 882 
| Broadway, east side, between 18th and !9un piree's, next to (he Ladies’ Depository. 


Pp 
JACKSON'S, No. 551 BROADWAY, 

CHOICE pe cp Mourning. 9 ecurs. at 

LACK SILKS tor 4 journing, of every description. 
4 lack Gros de Rhine — epee py ilks, $1,00, worth $1,25. 

Mourning Silke some new designs. 

Black and Second Mourning Irish opine, b paptyamest styles. 
French N 











pepe once 
ie » 
BONNETA, CLOAKS, and stock 
Four Cases of Eoglish Jelaines, handsome patterns, 1244 centa. 
Nors.—Ladies may depend on Onding here & very ony sarge ana complete stock of desiral'e 
goods, rices as low as any her buuse, and in many instances much lower 
Call od mutans before purchasing «'sewhbere. 
Observe—W. JACKSON, Importer of Mourning Goods, 
No. 551 Broadway, bet. Spring and Prince Sts. 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
CAHILL IS NOW SELLING OFF His RICH AND SPLENDID STOCK OF BOOTS 
. co at cost, as he is going to retire from business. All the onetn one 8 are suitable 
for the Season, fur ladies, gents. boys. and misses. 8. CAHILL. 877 Broadway. 


UPUY’ S BALM relieves the t 
ore au. y's Swiss Corp Piaster, cures corps — aay vy 7 ahaging pportable ttchings 
Wholesale at No. don B Broadway, and at the principal druge every where. 
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THe Albion. 


December 11 











FINANCIAL. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
SSUEK LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILOaLs ALL PARTS 


of th e world through the Messrs. Rotuscut.p’s of Paris, Loudon, Frankfort, and Vienna, 
and thei r correspondents. 
ey «> aoe Si MO Pike 
nk OF NTRE 
J.RAB. ao WES Street, eA 
OM pane of 798 i BL Ley | ON THE ma BANK OF LONDON. v4 ON THE 
it# Branches in Canada, in ums to suit Purchasers. 
EDITS | Kanne Bering” Exchange, na Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 
euased of Collected 


JOHN MUNROB 4 co., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 8 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
G*An CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 








GREATS BOULAMD. PORTUGAL, GERMANY 

GREAT parrars, BELGIUM. Frreeataun, RUSSIA. 

TRELA PAIN, IT SWEDEN. 
ALSO, ON 

ATHENS, BEYROUT. CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 

ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, ac., 


Office in New York, No. 8 wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N.Y. & CALIFORES EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI«, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8 
and of each th. 


a | Chaifarsia, Oregon Drogo, aod the Sanderich Talande for nal si al mee. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
Iss 


cE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 








BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE I8 PROVIDED 
fer, collected free of charge. 


ee eee reat ond cxtieries on Ragiant,, Iectand,, Sastiand 





Australia. 
Pu onAn ‘fx 29 William Street, New York. 
lew 
C.F. 8MITH. - 








BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE ne — 


Ww YOR 
HE B pyetwase OF THIS COMPANY IN paw YORK, HAVING — N ooMohN TRA. 


"9 JHA rises Exe w Ne the severs] firm agenci DON 
WRIGHT, HATCH EDs TOP eAARPENTER 4 €O., DANFORTH PER: 
KIM & 00. baLb cousLanD 4 CO” * JOCELYN, DRAPER, WELSH & ©O., and 
iD, HAY & WHITING, are d, and all may bereafier 





reased to the Becretary. 
This Company is now prepared to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PUBLIC 
TREPLATED IN ITS FORMATION, both as it regards the SUP Bpnmgg OF 


peat mats continuance af the pa the sunty of the trust confided to their care. and they 





eretofore extended to them under their 
Willows at New Omi. tk PHELADELPHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


BAL, and CHI LE 
. WHITING, Secretary. CHARLES TOPPAN, President. 


Zz 
— 
z 
a) 
Ee 


INSURANCE. 


SECURITY 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
JOSEPH WALEER, President. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 


Josura Waxes, Ricuagp P. Beorr, Ww. Dersistoux, Gonos H. Berens, 
Joun Hauser, 8. T. VaLawrine, Epxu’p. W. Contizs, Epwamp Cromwett, 
Rossrt L. Casa, Jouns RB. Wiius, We. Biavsaut, Jr, Gronos B. Gainwe.t, 
Wu. H. Hosser, Rost. L. Muruar, Surra Lawrence, Tomas J. Owes, 
Bpwarp Wu.ers, Wa. Aces Borizr, Jos. Lawrence, Anruony P. Francis. 
Joun D. Wanaes, L. B. Wreas, Samu. C. Paxson, Sauvat D. Bascocs, 
Epwarp Mcaerrr, Joun ALLEs, D. Cromweris, Jonawaan OpELL, 
Hewey Barezow, Wauuas F. Mort, E. J. Downe, Rosszar Bows. 


Evwarp Huiioer, Epwarp Woop, 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION I8 INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 

000. 


The Company having its large Capital _——, and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
only to the division of Profits, No obligation t« uired of the aseured beyond the payment 
of the netual Premi hence ni ‘o responsibili ity can attach to the - 





LF bas deciared, f 
meh tt = Pr giae, to the be hd oy May eh just been out 0: 


TRUSTEES. 
Moses H. Garneau, Peres Pores. Cnuas. H. Mansmau, Eowi Barrier, 
Roswei. AGUS. Souvr.. ~~ papa Hewer A. Cort, 
Ourver State, Jr., Love Jos 5 
Wasas | H. » asumeer 5, ‘8 Wansos, Jacos R. Nevius, U. A. Murgpoca, 
Daaxe Mitts, ALFRED Jos. Gautarp Jr., pees R. Pres, 


FURNITURE, &c. 


ROUX 4 ©O., 479 BROADG AY, WOULD RESPECTFU 
A. tion of their numerous patrons and the ibe teu cecigeaee reas sate 
Furniture, suitable for Holiday Presents, which orioch of Semuaty 
will dissolve 10th of 


Bout raratehing wi will oud to their advan! prof". oe 
. it to tage to e stock 
replete with all the most most desirable styles ao every very wartety of wood ccaity? ote & 
INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 


EMOVAL TO 312 BROADWAY, SECOND > BOCE AB ABOVE STEWART'’S, 
io to bay, bat shall be be plenged to curve you, ifyeu ibethem,, They ene portectin eieess 
and everlasting. Dea’ forget to look at atthem. You can also see at the same place 
Colton’s Patent Iron Folding Bedsteads, 
That take up your bedding without trouble. 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


PATENT MANGLES, 


OR IRONING CLOTHES Me ped A saa SUITABLE FOR HOTELS, 
F dries, and Private Famihes. For sale oad 








i 


ii 





suman, WEST & SHARP, No. 51 Beekman Street. 





| 


86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Stree 
and 700 Broadway, 
N 


ear Fourth Street, 
OLE LEATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, &c., FOR EUROPEAN AND AMERI- 
can Travelling. Paris made Travelling and Shopping Bags for Ladies aad Gentlemen's 





SILVER PLATED WARE, 
ABLE CUTLERY, TEA TRAYS, CARVED BREAD by ti mg = > Ee, 
Fire Irons, Bird Cages, Confectionery Moulds, Steak and Chafag 
‘ea Urns, Door Mats, dc. 
SKATES IN GREAT VARIETY, 
For sale, in wholesale and retail, by the importers. 


wanes & oe. hed Malden Lane. 
_ REFRIGERATORS ! REFRIGERATORS !! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS 
A full assortment from the Best Maxers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SALE at 
J. & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 








G. Wurra'r. Guar, We H iewase, F. Sreacuax Cama 
San’t. L. Mrrcams, J. B. Onaga, Lex. M. Laweence, samen M. Fox, 
Faap’c.G. Fostax, Simon de Visser, Sean'h are 


A, B. NEILSON, President. 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. Airnep SETON, Vice-President. 


New York, Novemper 1, 1858. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AOTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2%,000,000 STERLING. 
"= Be ie INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST “oy “yt = 
on Bui! Merchandise, pouemene Furniture, &c., &c., at the 
odjusted in How ork, and promptly paid, without refereuce to London. 
A Special Fand be $150,500 

Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 
law of the State. 


New ‘ow a 
HALSTE jent Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER L {IVTROSTON, Pires of vt arcing a —yy" 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 
Eocene Harpocs, J. De Paevsrer Ocpex, 





a ! Berson, 





Se LEFFERTS & BRO., 





90 and 93 BEEKMAN STREKT, 
NEW YORK. } 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN | 
METALS, 
TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, COPPER, 
BLOCK TIN &c., 
ALEO, MANUFACTURERS OF 
GALVANIZED SHEET IRON, 
Galvanized Wire, Nails, Spikes, &c., 
SHEETS CORRUGATED AN! FITTED FOR ROOFING, 
PIG TRON, 
LEAD PIPE, SHEET IRON, SHOT AND BAR LEAD. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
SINGER'S No, | SEWING MACHINE... 
SINGER'S No. 2 SEWING MACHINE... g100 
SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINES...................00+ $50 sad 975 
Hemming Guages reduced to 
eee re FAMILY MACHINES ARE CAPABLE OF PERFORMING IN THE BEST STYLE 
the Sewing of a private family. 








Standard Machines, 
For manufacturing perpesss, -s well known to be without an: ay Ae nap rival in the mar- 
ket. wisinger's Machiges m pet in regard to various stitches made by Sewing Ma- 
as | i — . _ yy e the best stitch ever invented, a do it =¢ the best style. 
ig hy o's Gazette, which contains full and reliable information 
Bh, ie Fk 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
Ne. 458 Broadway, N. Y. 
No. 150 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
WHEELER & WILSON'S 
SEWING MACHINE. 
A SWIFT FINGERED SISTER OF LOVE AND CHARITY. 
AN APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT TO A WIFE. 
MOTHER, DAUGHTER, SISTER, PASTOR OR FRIEND, 
OFFICE, 505 Broadway, New York. 
FINKLE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
PRICE REDUCED TO §50, 


Office, No. 504 Broadway. 
NEW YORK. 














Family agg for every variety of family sewing. 
for heavy Tailoring, Quilting, and Manufactaring 





geueraily. 
Machi for the M fi of Boots and Shoes, Saddlery, &c. 


All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction than any other Sewing Machines tn 
market, or money refunded. 
N. B.—AGENTS WANTED. 





MILTON FINKLE. 
LUCIUS LYON 


FINKLE & LYON, 

GROVER & BAKER'S 

CELEBRATED NOISKLESS 

PAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 

NEW STYLES—PRICES FROM 650 TO $125. 
Hemmers, $5 Extra. 
HEBSK MACHINES EW a Fad gress, it ayy FROM THE 

clar dain balding Sothceaen tg jr own hon, wither py ee 


is by other machines. The APE belie? and cheaper wing than 
as y r nes. y will do betier se a seam: 
Sous ohn. oven 


if she works for one cent an 


OFFICES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE.—49 Broadway, New Y. Summer 8t. 
Boston. 730 Coestnut Street, Phi a. 181 Baltimore : Street, ‘Seiumore. 58 West 
all the principal Cities and Towns in the United 


Be SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 8 


BARTHOLF’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES, 
THE BEST IN USE. 
es “1 MACHINES MAKE THE SHUTTLE OR LOCK STITCH, WHICH IS UN DEMIA- 
They tes but lithe thread, work almost nolselessly, are simple, and easily operated. 
PRICES, $50, $75, and §10u, 
BARTHOULF MANUFACTURING CO,, 
asa Broadway, Cor. Howard St. N. ¥. 


FAMILY KNITTING MACHINES, 
ate Plain Stocking and Fancy Knittin 
a TIPPETS, HOSIERY, ARM HOODS, © . 
ay 8, CHILDREN’S PANTS, UNDER- 


Anda variety of 
FANCY AND PLAIN KNITTING. 


SENECA FALIS 8 M. CO.’S 
NeW STYLS OF STITCH 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
TIED SHUTTLE STITCH, 
Averry’s Patent, Nov. 9, 1858. 











m. A. Kine, Joseru ly 

9 « Sveneee, ©. Meterta, Epwaxp I). Sraacus, 

James Ha Geo. B. Mozewooo. Bess. M. Warrtoce, 

Jossra 8. om, Bensamin A, Musrorp, Jexemise Wisvr. 

GEORGE ADLARD, a er and General Agent, 
58 Wa ee New 





JEWELRY, , &c. 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY, 
IMPORTED. 


OSBORNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND, 
No. 527 Broadway, 
CORNER OF SPRING STREET, NEW YORK, 
[yi the inspection of the Public to their Pizia oJ Lf sal 4 GOLD IMPORTED 
EWELRY, comprising all the NEWEST PATTE found—comprising : 
Etruscan, 
Enamelled, 
Turquolse, 
Garact, 
Coral, and 


Pearl 
FULL AND HALF? SETS, BRACELETS, NECKLACES, CHAINS, CHATELAINES, 
BROOCHES, EAR RINGS, LOCKETS, SCARF PINS, 
SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, 
&e., ke, do. 
Markasite (Steel) Jewelry, 
Pink and Red Coral Sets (from Naples), 
Fall Garnet Sets (from Prague), 
Biack Enamelled Jewelry. 
We confidently say that our assortment of FINE IMPORTED JEWELRY is more com- 
ea Gap ene Lee teas 6 slapwhere. It was selected in Europe during the present season, 
"before purchasing elsewhere, we request an inspection of our assortment. 
ALSO, OUR USUAL ASSORTHENT OF 
Rich Parts Fancy Articles, Geneva Music Boxes, dc. 


ROBERT RAIT & CO. 
No. 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
TMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD AND SILVER wascem, BY THE MOST ¢ ELAR ATED MAKERS OF LONDON 
VERPOOL AND GENEV 


Strangers and the public are aad respectfully invited to - Bak their large stock of 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER FINE JEWELRY. 
SILVER AND SILVER PLATED WARE, FANCY GOODS, 4C. 


BALL, BLACE & Se ’ 


SILVER AND PLATED was “. DIAMONDS, WATCHES JEW 


SIGN OF THE coisas “RAGLE, 
NO. 247 BROADWAY, 
SOUTH CORNER OF MURRAY STREET, OPFOSITE THE CITY Halt, 
NEW YORK. 


Constantly on hand a very large assortment of 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, DIAMONDS, 
BUBIK®, EMERALDS, PEARLS, 
AND UNSET STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Rich Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, Paris Bronzes, &c., 
TOGETHER WITH 4 GREAT VARIETY OF 
RICH FANCY GOODS 
Of Every Description. 
EBENEZER WONRE. We. BLACK. BENRY BALL. 


EB. W. BURR, 
No. 573 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
MANUFACTURER OF THE 
Latest Parts Styles of -r: and all other Fine Jewelry. 


STERLING SILVER WARE OF THE UEST STANDARD, AL OF WHICH 
RETAILED AT THE LowEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 


THE GREAT NARDIN WATCH, 
IN EVERY RESPECT EQUAL TO THE BEST MAKERS, AND 30 PER CENT. 
LESS IN PRICE. 




















GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS LW 
Goods, Guns, Lape &e. 


FULL ery whiny OF GUNS OF THE BEST MAKERS SOLE ENTs IN 
A the United svates for WILLIAM GREENER’S CELEBRATED CaMINATED STEEL 
GUNS 





ENGLISH SKATES, GUNS, PISTOLS, &c., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
AT ALFRED WUODHAM’S SPORTSMEN'S DEPOT, 
No. 422 Broadway. 


SKATES, SKATES, 
ENGLISH, GERMAN AND AMERICAN SKATES, 








SALESRUOM AND AGENCY, 
No. 614 Broadway, Up Stairs, 
Hu. Agent. 





For sale by CONOVER & WALKER, No. 298 Broadway. 
& COS Cel ted Cod Li war 
Ree. 2 ‘aud prepared from rey rae we i 





A 


The Largest and Most C tor 
mouss ‘FURNISHING ARTICLES 
this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices 
BERRIAW'S HOUSE FURNISHING 'WARE-Rooms, 

601 Broadway, New York. 
arOrte to eines of, 0 Gael Pvien, Soom Ste Cegetone deviating, 
vate lishments, Steamers, Ships, Steamboais, and Hotels supplied at 








SUMMER FURNITURE. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on baad « full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRONZED, AND PaINTSD 
* IRON WORK. - 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 

J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


Have now on hand the iargest assortment of the abo oo Sree & be tend im Goel, 
which are offered at the lowest prices. An early call solicited. 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
18 DESIGNED LO FURSISH 
MUSCULAR EXERCISE 
= Persons of Sedentary habit and occuvation—as Students, Litera} and Professions 
Accountants, etc., a ante to Boys and Girls, Invatids and even Children. 
This apparatus cas be fastened to the wood-work of ae ee oe, Gee. Syetio: Bet-coms, 
fisted othe sireng of ay porous gibt'an invalid othe mow most robust 


~& Cc. BBRRIANS K DUREIRBING WARKE-ROOM, 
aS way. New York. 
Zed ST Ret, PAC “8 


srovbice a Cunthe te Teron cnet ‘am 
Sen, aod 502 GREEN W! of Loong 


oot ears, “Country ordere 5 aera sat Gane 
uted cal ckioped to part ek 
id H. V. SIGLER, Agent, 











NIX KING GUA! 





THE HAIR. 
A NEW DISCOVERY |—A NEW DISCOVERY! 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW,—SOFT FRENCH TALLOW, 
HIGHLY PERFUMED,—HIGHLY PERFUMED, 


ee puffing the Hair, curling the Hair, dress- 
ing the Hair, softening the Hair, smoothing the Hair, glossing the Hair, silking the Hair, 
laying the Hair, stiffening the Hair, arranging the Hair, adhering the Hair, setung the Hair, 
clinging the Hair, &c., &c. 
THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR. 


This no tavabentte enthsbe » Gon a Ag for Postion, Balla, Balls, Weddings, and 
very ot wi a lady appear od at home, abroad, 
{a tke parlour, the street, around the oe reusee ox tn to custeh otows 
don fon epupnnes. ihe Ulla and Peangiuges on ames rot, End fepocte to the 
and softness, while at the same time a stiffaess 
The ag! aa cant cease ciate arr Gee 


AS YOU DRESS THE HAIR, SO IT REMAINS, 


and is not easily disarranged. Every lady Pa penne igen: be mages gee py ay 
this fact, that the Hair dressed with it wiil remain smooth, keep bt, and sit or lay ia 
the position as érqnnes longer Can 53 on eouge ores 3h aeevenet + is to be found in the 
tollet of beaaty, fashion, and ty hole land. No lady baving used it but 
will place it in her satel, ana guee thane Gies guekoensn. 


TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE.—TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE. 


It shall i stand on Keown morte, © Des ments for o piace, in the toilet of the Queen of 
Fash‘ons, and will be crowned with the highest honours the fashionable world can bestow 
upon an article for the toilet. 

e THE TOILET. 


Tt is the beau ideal of the totlet ; it will be the centre of attraction, the loadstone and most 
admired jewel in a lady’s wilet. 
TRY IT—TRY IT. 


Tf it does not please, ret t to the agent from whom p b who is 
refund money. RA 4 aeligbifal. — a ‘bern belle. It ought to be in every tally, 
oid 0 eee tine fashion. © wouida’t I be nice if I was made of French Tallow | 
a fashionable liule yn some seven yéars old. 
jes the beauty, gloss, aad eofaane it arte to the hair, it will eke make it appear a 
shade cecher It is the first and only article of pare French Tallow ever prepared, and cas. 
sane rend in this beoutifel forms ta any ocket eity or place in the were 
The advantage French Ta!low bas over every hing yet discovered, lies in the fact, that it is 
adhesive, and paturally holds and clings the hair upeher ; & Ramee pereene will Gnd it an ele- 
gant article to use afier sickoess, in case of fever, &c., &c., hair has become 
and coarse, and will not lay on the head as desired. 


«Tau may search he unin anne Gen crmrritieg 50 year ae for children’s use, but never find 








eoaiee Ser Bale give end eee ; if you want to form a nice little 
topmot ae Gabe weet little , or dress the pair of that dear littie girl, you Deed something 
to preserve th yy te hair. 


ere itis; try it; it will please you—there is nothing to be found like it. This is s 
ana mien + wad by Gost clans Indios: amd enke tn Beat-elens hounen 


FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 
FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 
SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. 
Put up in Neat White Boxes, and Retailed at 50 Cents per Bou. 
Orders addressed to 
MRS. ISABEL SCIPLE, 


Ne. 23 Ann 
Between Broadway and Nassau St , near Astor House. 


WILL MEET WITH PROMPT ATTENTION. 


The trade supplied . a very liberal Imported repared 
IsnaRL pom Orrice asp Dero, yh —f- + ET 


Per eie by fe-lve house on Broadway, and Druggists, Perfumers, and Fancy Dealers 
everywhere. For 
No. 616 Broadway, sod 


Street, 
NEW YORK., 








NEW YORK. 
FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLUC'S BISCOTINE. 
to Pu 
bar PUBLIC ABB CAUTIONED AGAINST V. oy mea 2 sruRtous AND DANGER- 
us imitations of BISCOTINE which have lately been to the public as imported 
on tarwiee. Mr. M. Dette eenaahs naether tf the tres eructa, bas been ma- 
oF Steer wee ela by Moses, DRLLUC & OO. for more than ten year They are the 





HRGEMAN 4 CO., Tel. Son, Sil and 756 Broadway. 
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